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Quixotic gestures 


By E. C. Riley 


HELENA PERCAS DE PONSBTI : 
Cervantes y su Conccpto del Arte 
Tiva volumes 

690pp. Madrid: Gredos. 700 ptas. 
L. A. MURILLO t 

The Golden Dial . . 

Temporal Configuration in’ Don 

Quijote 

178p p. Oxford: Dolphin. £4. 

Borges, who ought to know, once 
complained of the almost fnexeric* 
■Wo complexity of novel isric aitl- 
fleo ami the laborious task of dis- 
engaging it from the story. When 
you combine this task with that of 
interpretation, which iu the case of 
Don Qtdxetp brings you up against 
the bnck well of Cervantes's Tntoit* 
lions, the labour is doubly difficult, 
Jjblena Pereas do Ponsetl does not 
shirk it in her long, rich and often 
penetrating study. Taking her point 
of departure from the text, avoiding 
preconceptions os far as she can. 
yet respecting the viows of others, 
*“0 sets out to elucidate the nature 
of Cervantes's art in the Quixote. 
Bho works her way through a num. 
per or the major episodes, subject? 
Ing her material to relentless scru- 
tiny, and summarizes her conclusions 
clearly in an epilogue. 

Sho finds It a mimetic, objective, 
many-sided art, in continual evolu- 
tion. It is not directed to conveying 
moral messages or pronouncing 
juagmanr, she concludes, -but, more 
subtly, to engaging the reader's 
ethical sense fit un demanding and 
evaluating the fiction. Cervantes, 
tho master of noveilstic detachment 


quarrel with the general tenor of 
her conclusions, Slio sees Cervantes's 


technique in terms of an. evolving 
perspectlvism. In Part I he achieves 
verisimilitude principally by set- 


Who permits only glimpses, of his 
own thought, mokes every individual 
reader of whatever condition, place 


, — ■ — - uuuiuuuii, pmee 

axid period ultimately responsible 
, he perceives 

■ in^the book. This infinitely variable 
reader apprehends what heflhds to 
be true about -the human condition 
in Don Quixote not through argu- 
ment but by a kind of inner illu- 
mination. "La singular objetividad 
do Cervantes consist© precise mente 

' fJ 1 J i , f c ^ r . p ? slb,e ,fl mfixlma subjeti- 

■ vidfld dql lector.” fn the 1 end the 
reader confronts himself., 

'< TWs sounds like some' sort of 
mystko-crhical- theolonixing perhaps, 
but Dr Percns works It al font from 

. textual bases, and it is difficult to 


ting against each other the 
views different characters have of 
a specific “ reality", or else by 
moans of ironies and reversals easily 
perceived by the reader. There La 
development within this technique, 
ana, a crucial phase la readied 
with th.e tale -oE the Captive 
Captain. In Part H, Dr Per- 
eas maintains, the matter of 
a single episode will exhibit a 
varieor of themes and even ideolo- 
gies. Interpretation of these involves 
decoding symbolical and kindred 
devices and Is dependent upon tho 
reader^ intellectual approach and 
disposition. 

Thera Is general agreement that 
Don Quixote increases in depth 
and rcsonanco of meaning as it 
proceeds, notably in the sequel of 
1615, and Dr Pereas is at more 
pains than most scholars to show 
just how this happens. However, 

I find two areas of her argument 
very question able. First, the pat- 
tern of artistic development seems 
to me less neat and consistent than 
she would have it. For instance, 

If the story of Grisfistomo and 
Marcela does have reference to 
general ideas of human, ideal arid 
divine love (with St John Chrysos- 
rom and St Ambrose hovering in 
the mental background of the theo- 
logically alerted reader), the artis- 
tic procedure, involved seems more 
appropriate to Part II than to Part 
I. Second, it 'is all very well for 
eveiy reader to bring his own cul- 
tural battery to bear on his reading 
of the Quixote , but Dr Percns does 
get carried away by the hunt for 
hidden meanings. Poor Don Diego 
de Miranda, who used to be held 
up as the very model of a provin- 
clal ruaafeo, is nowndays more 
.often labelled — not , without some 
cause— as a pusillanimous bour- 
geois philistine. He is here ore- 
'sented, _ reasonably enough, as n 
composite figure, attractive or not 
according to the reader's predis- 
position. But he is also said to 
have characteristics more or less 
1 °j t £ rea contemporary 

- MuAndas, and, by an extraordinhry 
J22? ° e . transference involving 

«f l ^ut y . n i boI l s ^« a,1 ‘ l othar hems 

- of dubious significance, to be a 
.very unbind characterize tion of = 


Lope de Vega. There Is the added 
complication that this requires 
splitting tHe national poet down the ' 
middle and distributing him 
between Don Diego and his son, the 
apprentice-poet Don Lorenzo. After . 
this, the colour green ia pursued 
briskly through Don Quixote as- a 
possible signal of deception, which 
sometimes it may be and some- 
times It certainly Ts not. Then there 
us a canter after the esoteric signi- 
ficance of lions, mqnkeyB and bther 
creatures, with very unequal 
rewards. 

The core of the second volume is 
a 177-page examination of ihe Cave 
of Montesinos adventure. This is 
an elaboration of a valuable article 
which Dr Pereas published in 1968. 
The present study is' probably the 
fullest analysis there is of this com- 
plex episode, central to Part II. 
From Plato’s to those of Marabflr, 
there )s nothing Ilka a good cave 
for myth-makers, philosophers, mys- 
tics, explorers, poets, novelists and 
psychologists, to say nothing of 
literary critics. The Cave of Mon- 


tesinos is no exception ; indeed,- it 
is one of the best, t Dr Pcrcns 
explores a good few /not all) of its 
levels, looks into many recesses and 
upturns not a few stones. Slio also 
covers this time two little-noticed 
areas of possible Cervantine 
reminiscence : His Majesty's Prison 
in Seville and the Algerian cap- 
tivity. Only the case for the latter 
carries any conviction to speak of. 
While nothing is more natural than 
that Cervantes should .utilize items 
of personal experience in his fiction, 
there Is not the slightest reason why 
those reflected in the cave adven- 
ture should be ennfined solely to 
these particular episodes of his Jife. 
The author seems to assume that 
they are thus restricted, and in con- 
sequence some fairly trivial and 
far-fetched analogies are pressed 
into service. 

She discerns echoes of the cave 
and the narrative techniques used 
there in subsequent selected episodes 
of Part II, Much the most convinc- 
ing is the brief analysis of Sancho 
Panza’s unpremeditated underground 


Lorca 


Lorca 
■ walking 
in a red-light 
district at night 
heard one of his own songs 
being sung 
by a whore 

he was moved 
as if the stars 
and the lanterns 
changed places 

neither the song 
to himself 
belonged 
nor the girl 
to her humiliation 
nothing 

belonged to anyone 

when she stopped singing 
it went on 

death must be a poor thing 
a poor thing 


D. M. Thomas 


excursion. It convinces because \ 
Cervantes himself unambiguously 1 
drew the parallel with Montcsin&ft I 
Cave and also because in no otta I 
major incident of the npvol Is q U . 1 
ratlvo probability so evidently out. I 
weighed by moral symbolism, 'flu) I 
ndvonturc with the bout on the River 1 
Ebro, on tho oilier liiuul, is seen ss i 
a failed attempt to Mir miss tho tech- 
hical discoveries of tho cave. K 
disappointing conclusion of some 
kind is hnrd 1y surprising since Dt 
■Percns Interprets It In the ua likeliest 
terms of mystical theology. I da 
not think tlio failure Is really Ca. 
van tea’s. Tho episode stands per. 
fectly well on its own feet. It ropre- ’ 
sents an important moment in the '■ 
development of the knight's state d 
mind and. oil a noto of peculiar frus- 
tration, brings the first phase oi 
ms third expedition to a close. 

One could add to these doubts 
and objections. One could ask: whj 
emasculate language by talking 
about, "el lenguaje como psico 
Iogia , el lengunjo coino cult ura", 
como pint urn ” and “ como ere* 

, n ,. '*? select from some chapter- 
headings)? One might recommend! 
that Richard Levin’s trenchant 
articles on the peril, of thematics 
in the Modern Language Reaiain ' 
67 (1972) and 70 <19 7 l) b.” 1 : 
or reread and in any case pan- .' 
dei-ed One could object, a shade? 
churlishly perhaps, that too much 
is made of Cervantes’s preoccupa- 
1 ‘ on with literary theory, rather as 
„ though he were oi;e of our con- 
- temporary novelists writing one of . 
those novels so nptly described In ; 
the pages of this Journal several : 
months ago as designed to be taught ' 
rather than rend. 

But to linger on these matters . 
would be doing less than justico to I 
tho ways in which Dr Percns en- i 
riches our understanding oE Don i 
Qutxotc with her own wide and I 
careful rending. In n scrupulous 
analysis of tho Captive Captain’s 
* tulo she reveals an ambiguity of 
unexpected magnitude in the pre-' 
sen tat ton of Zoraldn. Something , 
had always bothered mo slightly l 
“bout this charming, clilld-Ifka 
Moorish gir] with jior broken 
Spanish, her devotion to her soldier 
mid her eagerness to become a 
Christian. Dr Percns shows how, 
from n less partial viewpoint than 
“lot of the captain who tells her 
story, her conduct looks suspiciously 
like that of u Imrd-hnilcd little 
.schemer. Though It may still be 
asked why Cervantes .should com- 
luiratc the issue, iu this way, und 
su in conclusively, Kornida will never 
look quite tho some iigulii. 

This is n honk in which what Is 
culled the " purs puctivi st '' approach 
to Don Quixote Is taken about as 
far ns it ran usefully go. Dr Pereas 
responds to mid cnrtruliy affirms 
the unequivocal values which gleam 
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Social Ends 

.. . *nd Political Means 

EDITED BY TED HONDERICH 

Leading Brilisli, American and European 
philosophers contribute to this collection 
"L« essay e 9 on P® litic «* Philosophy. The 
choice of essays is deliberately diverse — 
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^ r h oni different ‘liberal' commit- 
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A Dictionary of Philosophy 

•I 7 A..R. LACEY ■ , . 

is not so 

. 38 rto oefine, bilt to Clarify- for the 

layman „ and Ihtfitfdlnv 




Dictionary oi 
EnYironmentalTetnis 

: A : ALAN- GILPIN- • 


. Relationships, Residence and 
the Individual 

STEPHEN GUDEMAN 
Based on extonsivo fieldwork in rural 
raiiuina, the book provides a full anthro- 
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through chinks in the armour of 
Cervantes’s inscrutability. But there 
are obvious dangers in conceding 
maximum subjectivity of interpreta- 
tion to tho reader. Indefinite' multi- 
plication of meanings leads to mean- 
inglessness. This nmy lie u valid 
technique of calculated intent ion in 
a work of twentieth -century art. In 
a work of, the seventeenth it is 
hardly conceivable. It is a plain 
fact or literary history that Don 
Quixote lends itself to the most 
extraordinarily diverse reudings. But 
if a critic maintains that any one is 


as good us an nt her he might as well 
throw in the sponge. Like his poli- 
tical counterpart the liberal, the 
perspectivist must make certain 
choices. The • dogmatic extremists, 
are always there ready to react and 
rush in. I think that Dr Pereas 
is aware of all this. I certainly 
hope so. 


George (the ones held on or about 
April 23, not those on the two 
u tiler possible days in the year, 
according to Professor Murillo). The 
occasion is first described as 
imminent, then it recedes. By 
Chapter 3G Umi Quixote must have 
missed it. since the date is now 
July 20 , 1614.' In Chapter 47 the 
date is August 1G, yet In Chapter 
52 the j oasis are once again near 
at hand. Don Quixote changes bis 
mind and goes to Barcelona In- 
stead, arriving at dawn on St John's 
Day, June 24 f unless the day of 
the saint's martyrdom,' August 29, 
wns intended). Add to Lhis the fact 
that you can work out that the 
year ill which tho Captive’s tale 
ts told is 1589, whereas Sandin's 
letter in II, 3fi is dated 1614, und 
Cervantes’s total unconcern with 
temporal verisimilitude stares you 
In the face. 


that there would lie much puini, for 
instance, in finding out and siaLing, 
us the author dues tmr, on wlmr 
dales the other livu niimial tourna- 
ments in linnnur of St George in 
Saragassa were held. Impossible 
inconsistencies of chronology would 
si ill persist. 


Although it is only one quarter ns 
long as the other book, Luis 
Murillo’s The Golden Dial is much 
more uphill work. He has a good 
subject which has not attracted 
much serious attention since the 
commentators of the eighteenth and 
the nineteenth century first noted, 
' and then vainly tried to reduce to 
order or explain away, the chronolo- 


Prnfessor Murillo does not commit 
himself .to the simple view of some 
of liis predecessors that Cervantes 
was just making fun of the incon- 
sistencies in the romances of chi- 


The rudacliiin is had uml the 
English is appalling. Was there a 
publisher's reader at ail ? Quota- 
tions are .sometimes given iu both 
Spanish and English, sometimes in 
one or the other. The language 
of the - critical argument not only 
rcuds like a very bad translation, 
but be i rays moments of utter mental 
confusion. Misspellings and minor 
solecisms occur: “ ini pug ties und 
supercedes ”, “ enduring ”, “ en- 

join ”, fur “join”. There are such 
tvpiigruphical oddities ns “from 
the vantage ground of ... so to 
speak, the distillation nf myth ”, 
and “ lo this, disclosure (romans 
mine) ”, followed by a quotation. 


Syntax collapses in: “The second 
summer is thus a Continuation of 


valry. But his solution (elaborated 
from a recently published article of 
his own) is .that Don Quixote’s 
adventures, bounded between the 


gical confusion that reigns in Don 
Quixote. Professor Murillo by no 


spring equinox and midsummer's 
day, belong to the summer of myth, 
on the cyclical pattern of the great 
romances. Certainly one can hardly 
read the panoramic description of 
the dawn-arrival on St John’s Day, 
with Its colour, light, movement, 
shouts, martial music and general 
air. of festive rriumph without sens- 
ing in it something like the apothe- 
osis of the hero. Realistic — which 
Professor Murillo for some reason 
calls “ exemplary ” — chronology has 
crumbled under the swuy of myth, 
in the realm of which Don Quixote 
lives, in bis own inner mind. A lot 
of obscurities remain, but I doubt 


means clears up all 1 the confusion, 
but he does produce a plausible 
explanation of the most glaring 
anomaly. 


Quixote’s first mid second expedi- 
tious (Part I of the novel) 
occur in July and August. He is 
confined, tu bed for a month of 
fictional time between the end of 
the second and the start of the 
third expedition (Pdrt II), but the 
season is now late spring or early 
summer. He is going to Saragossa 
for the jousts in honour oE St 


. the first in thB sense of our 
exemplary plot and its prolongation 
as for the historical scene, but its 
mythical similitude and 1 recur- 
rence if so Joycean a term may 
be permitted, in the paroilistic and 
mock-romantic sense.” There are 
one or two -hilariously unfortunate 
choices of word : eg, 11 the pair 
would seek to treat their sore 
members at an ' inn, where they 


would spend the night” (no wonder 
Don Quixote rejected what he took 
in be the amorous advances of 
Maritornes). And there is this 
grotesque lapse: “Two premises 

may be drawn From this” (with the 
same misuse of the verb “ premise ” 
a few pages laterL 


The author has n good point to 
make, then he goes and botches it. 


Middle-class conquistadors 


By Anthony Pagden 


To further complicate matters, com- 
munication between the races was 


conducted in two languages 
(Spanish and Nahuarl) which had 
no shared linguistic substrata. 

The European community could 
boast of almost as many social 
layers as Spain, from the scions nf 
grandee families, such as Antonio 
de Mendoza, first viceroy of New 
Spain, to a horde of reprieved 
criminals. - Tho bulk of the letters 
included in this volume, however, 
were written by tlio people hi die 
middle : by small land-owners and 
merchants, by tailors and miners, 
and by tho women. Tho editors 
have Included a few samples of 
official pruso, including an extract 
from die Franciscan Toribio de 
MnioUnki’s now famous defence of 


do what T can for my relatives, 
but iE I don’t, I won't' go to hell 
for it.” 


JAMES LOCKHART and ENRIQUE 
OTTE (Editors) : 

I .oil ers und People of the Spanish 
Indies 

The Sixteenth Century 


267pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£6.90 (paper hack, £2.40). 


Until very recently the history of 
the ctmquQSt and colonization of 
Central and South America has 
tended to concentrate on the acti- 
vities of a few major figures. , The 
conquerors saw their exploits ns 
comparable only with tho events of 
Roman history and cast themselves 
in the role of chivalric heroes. Later 
historians, from Soils to Prescott, 
although they viewed their subjects 
more critically, did little to redress 
the balance. Bernal Dfaz, a common 
soldier in Cortes’s army grown 
bitter in his declining years for the 
obscurity into which other meg's 
deeds had thrust him, is the only 
exception -to the rule. But his 
“democratic history” provided no 
real corrective to the common view : 
nor was it intended to. All Bernal 
Diaz required was an extension of 
the roll-call of great men to include 
himself. 


Tlio Spanish settlers were, how- 
ever, only u fraction of the entire 


population. The huge numbers nf 
Iiiuiuns and mestizos hud no say 
iu tin; government of their own lives 


uud were, given little opportunity to 
express themselves openly, The 
slow, complex and ultimately disas- 
trous process- of hispanizatiou lias, 
consequently, been seen through the 
eyes or a tiny minority of friars and 
Indians such as Pornnndo do Alva 
Ixtlilxochitl, who had been educated 
by the friars. But in the archives 
in Mexico thoro is n mass of docu- 
ments hi Nuhuatl, comprising lcLtei-s, 
reports and petitions from Indluns, 
which give a different picture both 
of tho complexities of the Amerin- 
dian mind and of the clash between 
the Indian’s way of life ami that 
whicji Ills conquerors sought to 
hnpaso upon him. There are fewer 
such letters included in this col- 
lection than one might hnve hoped. 
(The reader will have -to wait for 
Professors Lockhart. Anderson and 
Berdan's ! Beyond the Codices for 
more information.) But the three 
that have been translated do illus- 
trate something of the rapidity— 
and of the incompleteness — of the 
assimilation. The town of Huejot- 
zlngo’s pl^a for a reduction in tri- 
bute is expressed in trad) do nal 
Indian style; but the manipulation 
of the vagaries of Castilian custom- 
ary law is characteristically Spanish. 

The editors of this book have 
been careful to avoid the common 
fault: of such Elections— tfra assem- 
. biy r- 

In add i don to a useful genefal intro- 
duction they have provided each 
section (there are three, one on the 
conquest, one entitled “The Variety 
of Life in the Indies”, and one on 
officials and clerics) with art ex- 
planation of its content^, and each 
letter with a brief summary,. The 
reader is thus given some .idea of 
hbw to approach an epistolary style 


his oiilcr's Indian policies, but for 
the 'most part their concern has 
been with the obscure. 


The conquerors’ view prevailed 
partly because Spanish American 
history was for long a . parochial 
affair, never, except at the hands 


arrair, never, except at the Hands 
of Robertson, subjected to proper 
analysis, partly also because the 
conquest, .' with , its tales -pfi ,,5X04% 
peoples, aitB Strange JWteotHL 
old pdssess d' tt‘i)ly mytnopoOFc 
quality which had a far greater hold 
over people’s imagination than any 
account ,of the foundation of a new 
colony could .hope to achieve. 


A careful reading of these docu- 
ments will reveal atdtudcs which, 
though wc are familiar enough with 
them in their European context, 
take on fresh dimensions when 
transplanted to the New World. 
-Andres Chacdn, for iustauce, a small 
land-owner, miner and entrepreneur 
writes home complaining of neglect 
hv his family and by the crown : 
“l*va been awaiting news about 
my papers of nobility, and haven't 
seen a thing. It must all be a joke, 
or I don’t know what to say, when 
at the .end of ten years there still 
has- been no judgement. I consider 
it a joke.” In the certain knowledge 
that the wealth - he sought has 
eluded him and that he can never 


returif home, . he reflects all the 
bitterness and isolation of' colonial 

1 the end this is a very poor 


country.” This could serve as an 
epitaph for so many of his kind. 


The menu veuple of Spanish 
America have therefore had to wait 


a long time in ihe dork. Charles 
Gibson’s The Aztecs under Spanish 
Rule and James Lockhart^' own 
Spanish Peru have helped to, open 
up a new field in social history j' 
but there is, still nothing to com- 
pare with the works of Keith. 
Thomas ‘or Emmanuel- Le Roy 
Ladurie. • • . 


Chac6n also reveals an unfamiliar 
attitude towards the Indians. ' We 
are used to seeing the contact be- 
tween the two races in terms either 
of the humanity of the friars or the 
rapacity of the - colonists. But 
colonists were also men, and like 


colonists were also men, and like 
most men in die sixteenth century 
they were fearful of what might 

S en to them after death. . Ta 
Chacon the Indians appear 


now to approacn an epistolary style 
which Is clumsy, often confused and, 
despite tjie editors' irritating^ insist- 


>v Pour ethnic groups lived iin urt- 
.easy settlement with each other :, 
the Whites, the Indiana, the belt- 
= breeds , {mestizos) and the Negro 
slaves.: . The dominunt; group?, the 
Europeans (largely but not entirely 


as children,- . not brutes to be 
exploited until they dropped. They 
are the faithful servants of many 
years' labour and in recognition of 
all 1 he owes them he intends to pay - 
them a handsome- wage, Ohd on his 
death - to leave them, free of any 
Eurther obligation to pay tribute. Tf 
his relatives should com 


ence upon some illusory “fresh- 
ness”, frequently halting and 
obsdure. It requires, after all, con- 
siderable imagination, and very 


careful - attention to- the text ' to 
grasp - the underlying assumptions, 
the shared experiences, which b 11 
letter writers take for granted. 
These letters are. howev 
the effort. Despite the 


infellri 
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It was a decade of great extremes of wealth and poverty, 
extravagance and aesceticism — but always wholehearted. 
The larger lhan-life quality of the 9Q's is one of the rea- 
sons for the decade's continuing evocative spelf, splen- 
didly captured here in words and pictures. 

Pfcturefile Series £3.95 


JULIAN SYMONS 
The Angry Thirties 


Anger, anxiety, the shadow of war and yet also 
complacency — not a comfortable decade. -Its complex, 
facets are portrayed crisply and sharply in this 
attractively, priced volume. 

Picturef ife Paperback £1.95 


SANDY WILSON 
The Roaring Twenties 


The focus here is on communications and entertainment 
as both of these swept into becoming 11 mass" industries. 
But the political and social aspects of the decade are 
not forgotten. 

September Picturef lie Paperback £1.95 


NOW AVAILABLE IN SINQLE*VOLUME PAPERBACKS 


BRECHT 

Poems 1913-1956 


Volume t 1913-1928 
. Volume 2 1929-1938 ' 

Volume 3 1938-1966 
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J. J. TAIIRANT : C 

Dnickcr . . _ „ ) 

j The Man who Invented the Cor- t 
porate Society j 

300pp. Barrie and Jenkins. £6.75. t 

i 

The literature of management, corn- i 

pared with that of other fields of 

E tactical and academic endoavour, 
i of a strange and dubious ’quality. 
There are a few accounts of empiri- 
cal studies of managers, at work, but 
remarkably few considering -that 
tills is a practical activity; there 
arc runny — far rou many — discus- 
sions of the mu lire of the juaiiuger a 
task mid role, und Jiow-to-dode 
handbooks, frequently written by 
university teachers who -lack what 
might be thought an important 
qualification for authors m this 
field, namely practical experience 
in line management; and there are 
many books of popular cynicism, 
books hitched to current gimmicks 
which nevertheless purport- to be 
serious contributions to our under- 
standing of life in corporations. 

There are probably two reasons ; 
for this state of affairs. The first 
Is that the field so far largely lacks 
what would provide It with a solid 
stable centre: scholarship. Manage- 
ment scholarship at present can do 
no better than collect together use- 
ful " readings ” from scattered 
papers and articles. And the disci- 
pline called “ management science ”, 
which might be thought to have a 
concern for management activity as 
a whole, .has quietly opted for the 
subsidiary role of supplying the 
manager with only one of the con- 
tributions he needs when he has to 
exercise his judgment in decision: 
making— the contribution of rational 
analysis. (Arnold Weinstock has 
put this discipline in its place by 
remarking that no capital investment 
proposal which needs a manage- 
ment science appraisal ought to oe 

managers an audience hungry for 
help m their difficult task, but sus- 
pi cio us of anything which might bo 
suspected of being “ academic ", 

In this field Peter Drucker occu- 
pies a unique position. The son of 
an Austrian civil servant -turned 


lawyer. educated in Vienna, 
Druckcr worked lit England, In the 
City, from 1933, and then from 
1937 in tile United States. After 
intelligence work in Washington 
during the war ha taught in vari- 
ous American universities. In 1950, 
without ever having been a mana- 
ger, he became professor of manage- 
ment at New York University^ and 
is now profossor of social science 
at a graduate school in California. 
Profossor Drucker has never made 
any empirical studios in the field, 
and, pace author John Tarrant, he 
is no philosopher of management 
either. In spite of this — and this Is 
what is so remarkable — hfs is the 
voice to which many middle and 
senior managers in the United 
States, Europe and Japan are pre- 
pared to listen ; they read his books 
and they Hitcnd his seminars. 

Professor Drucker offers views 
and advice in public, lint these are 
not based on testable evidence, and 
they are neither expounded in well- 
wrought argument nor bused on any 
general theory. But though ad hoc, 
they are expressed in smooth-run- 
ning colloquial prose and they ore 
well seosoued with cynical remarks 
about economists which are highly 


BUWUli W ■» 

palatable to practising managers 
(“Economists nave always suffered 
from one big inherent defect. They 
love humanity but they hate human 
beings”) as well as somewhat glib 
aphorisms which Unger in the busy 
executive’s mind (“ In makiug deci- 
sions you don't start with facts - f you 
start with opinions”). In private, 
as a consultant, Professor Drucker 


IQIUdua iv m 7 

of problems-r-whut he would un- 
doubtedly call “the nlttv gritty”. 
But what is remarkable Is his abi- 
lity to persuade busy managers to 
take seriously simple questions such 
as anyone can formulate. Professor 
Drucker achieves what folk-singer 


Woody Guthrie said he wonted to 
achieve : “ Let me be known as the 
man who told you something you 
alrendy know.” 

Professor DruCker’s success is 
remarkable. The explanation lies, 


He seems lo real izc ibis himself, 
lie writes : " When 1 talked about 
business organization, the timing 
was right, just five seconds before 
tho general public bocumo recep- 
tive.** 

These thoughts are occasioned by, 
rather than derived from, Mr 
.Tarrant’s book. The author is a 
journalist who writes on business 
affairs, nnd he has provided a sur- 
face study of “ Peter Druckcr ” (the 
. imago rather than the mail) which 
provides most of its illuminations 
inadvertently. Perhaps the problem 
was Professor Drawer's readiness 
to help' the author, Although 
“appalled" at the idea of a book 
about himself, Professor Drucker 
nevertheless provided unpublished 
material, allowed Mr Tarrant to sit 
in on consultancy sessions, and 
devoted “days” to tape-recording 
answers to the authors questions. 
All this seems to Jiavc left Mr 
Tarrant unable to provide the 
critical examination which he hoped 
for and which the Drucker pheno- 
menon deserves. But the book, in 
spite of its absurd subtitle, “The 
Man Who Invented the Corpbrate 
Society”, is at least an adequate 
summary of Drucker’s voluminous 
writings over the years. 

The most important outcome of 
Drucker’s work Is the fact tliat he 
has been defoated by the problem 
of the legitimacy of the power of 
business corporations. Druckcr be- 
lieves, reasonably, that overy man- 
made institution must have three 
characteristics i it must provide the 
people who work in it with function 
and status, and thirdly the power 
of the institution must be legiti- 
mate, in the sense that the power 
of a democratically elected govern- 
ment is legitimate. As corporations 
have become bigger they have be- 
1 come more powerful. Soma of tn e 
1 multinationals now hnvc turnovers 
' many times the gross nstJonoi pro- 
duct of significant countries, and 


T -soBgeStvln.hla acute B«nsitlyit&> to 
the sliifting folklore of management. 
He has a sharp sense of what are 
about to become the Issues which 
will temporarily dominate manage- 
ment thinking. As lon$ as he is 
able to formulate theso issues just 
before they enter the general con- 
sciousness his success is assured. 


this economic power is potentially 
political power also ; only no one 
elected the corporation managers. 
How can this conctiitraiion of 
power be legitimized by e C, ec „ 8 
some kind of accountability ? Pro- 

* 5 

brought out in tho hook. He has 
only got as far as urguing : “Tiist 
the enterprise is not u legitimate 
government docs not mean it is an 
illegitimate one " ; Inn If he lias no 
solution to this problem, noil her, so 
fur, has anyone else. 


Capitalist catalyst 


By E. S. Turner 
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287pp and 16pp of photographs. 
W. H. Aileu, £5.50. 

Close on the heels of J. Paul Getty’s 
autobiography comes the life of Dr 
Armand Hammer, tho American 
merchant adventurer and self-styled 
“ catalyst" who cut his teeth on 
Lenin and sharpened them on King 
Idris of Iibya. He is indeed larger 
than life; and it is hard to think 
what else lie Is expected to do, and’ 
Jiow many more millions he must 

I Oartt, before Street makes hint 

a household name. ’ •’•••’ >. • - %' -• 
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Coluinbitfs College' of Physicians * 
is unllkbly .tb'^oieihik' ehtreQreiieu^ 
lai nerve as he- nears hia eighties, 


of Hearst ; but whereas Getty 
merely coveted the castle of San 
Simeon. Hammer saved the pub- 
lisher from ruin by selling off his 
treasures— including the Spanish 
cloister and Lady Hamilton’s bed- 
room— in the department stores of 
New York, H caret was not the only 
one who found it rather vulgar. 

Dr Hammer’s “Russian connec- 
tion " is the most fascinating aspect 
of his life. His great-grandfather 
built warships for Nicolas I ; his 
grandfather saw a fortune in salt 
washed away in a Caspian flood and 
endgfated to America ; his father 
opened pharmaceutical shops in New 
York, but . preferred to practise 
medicine and preach socialism. 
Young Armand rejected this creed. 
However, in 1921 he visited Russia, 
then unrecognized by America, with 
a gift of a war-surplus field hospital. 
In rat-ridden Moscow he met Lenin, 
then pursuing his New Economic 
Policy which meant trafficking with 
capitalism; ’ su'd became the first 
foreign-, concessionaire, pledged to 
reconstruct the asbestos industry, pf 
which’ ho knew nothing. In .a barter 
deal he shipped Russia wheat 
Lenin Was consistently friendly -and 
.acted as :trouble-shooter for his 

f ofogA: After suffering bis stroke 
i Sent a message: “Tell young 
ammer I have not forgotten : him 
and wibh bim welL' 1 .(An appendix 
cites: references* to Hammer in 
Lenin’s correspondence.) 


were later sold in the Hantawr 
Galleries on Fifth Avenue). 

Thereafter Dr Hammer addres- 
sed himself to such enterprises as 
manufacturing barrels against rue 
repeal of Prohibition; stretching 
good whisky with potato and car- 
rot spirit (not, perhaps, his finest 
hour); and breeding Black Angus 
cattle (“it was like being partners 
with a mint"). But Russia still 
beckoned. In the 1960s be was back 
in Moscow negotiating gigantic (ana 
controversial) fertilizer deau. 
Khrushchev thanked, him for P*J* 
services and listoned courteously 
as an interpreter read out a rasp 
vant chapter from the doctor s oop* 
on Russia. Helped by Madame Fur- 
tseva he set up a popular .GrwKWJ* 
Mooes exhibition Jn Moaco w 
arranged for IroprosslonUt wg£« 
from Leningrad to be shown in 
America. . u 

Dr Hammer apparently W?cngs « 
per cent of his day on the telephone, 
which probably makes lthard fiK 
biographer to analyse him in dejKj- 
, We do not learn much about 
personal jlfe (three wives, ^ 
divorces). Bravely, Mr ConsW 
reveals that his noro 
detractors and diuiAmt 
dersjhe also says the ‘business (WJC- 
: zine Fortune ‘ 'usually 
wiiJi. faint damns”, ^erehasb^ 
HtigaHon, which Dr HanifflW fg 
WbwTfe IS Pleasing to 
. he yma stung to contest 
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Plump Jack enlarged 


Surgeon in love 


Miranda ;■ the state of Ireland; the 
v> w t nr p, . Black Death ; the curious history of 

By J.I.M. atewart King Bi-okcnanus, his reluctant 

__ bride Goneril, and his twenty-four 

— - — sainted sons and daughters. Spread 

ROBERT NYi; ; before us. in fact, are both God’s 

. ff und the Devil’s plenty. 

i-alstair Perhaps the grand discovery is of 

450pp. Huinish Humiiton. £3.95. Fulstaff’s proving unexpectedly 

- • - • - L - learned, well- seen m literature both 

, _ . polite and impolite— much nf it writ- 

“Then was Jack Fulstnff, now Sir ten after his own time. He knows 
John, a boy, and page to Thomas Shakespeare inside-out, but one sus- 
Mowbray, Duke, of Norfolk.” Thus pects his favourite author to be 
Shallow to his cousin Silence. Rabelais : he builds endless enu- 
Maurlce Morgntm in his famous merative fantasies to die formula of 
essay makes much of the infornin- that master’s catalogue of the illus- 
tion, together with the further fact tvious damned and their occupations 
that "John a Gaunt loved him in hell. He has had weird glimpses, 
well ”, as suggesting that in boy- even more precognitlve, of- the 
hood the fat knight-to-be must hove fiddler of Dooney and the old man 
“possessed much personal gallantry in a dry month who once failed tn 
and accomplishment”. Robert Nye, fight in tlte warm raj it. Tho sumo 
having happily possessed himself forward-looking vision enables hint 
of the Acta domini Johannis to indulge in’ what Elizabethan 


of the Acta domini Johannis to indulge in’ what Elizabethan 
Pastolff, being some 200,000. words scholars term popular allusive 
of Falstaff’s autobiography, is able anachronism. Owen Glcndower’s 
to tell and infer a great deal more, compatriots are aH for devolution, at 
„ , , , Westminster there are corridors of 

The Duchess of Norfolk proves power, and to dress in buckram is 


domini Johannis 


to have been quite as Important a 
formative influence as the “tight- 
arsed big-eared bastard” who was 
liar craven husband. She dressed 
up the plump poge as a girl and 
maintained him in tills indignity for 
three years, so that like Achilles 
he had his breeding among women, 
gaining thereby an Intimate know- 
ledge of the proclivities of the sex 
that stood him in good stead 
through some seventy succeeding 
years of pertinacious and (it must 
be confessed) gross veuery.. The 
acta are in fact in the main a 
chronicle of plackets and chamber- 
ing. 


a kinky sort of thing. 

All this is extremely amusing, an 
authentic gargantuan romp oil Mr 
Nye’s part. But the merry jests 
must not distract us from tho enor- 
mity of Mr Nye’s ambition, which 
is to create for us a larger, at least 
a fuller, Falstaff with Shakespeare’s 
own tools (and a little too much, 
perhaps, with Falstaff’s own tool 
too). The challenge is at once 
imaginative and linguistic. Falstaff 


lives for us. after all, because nf 
the magic of the words in which he 
is bndied forth ; they alone preservo 
the dirty old ruffian joyous hearted, 
scuudalausly irresistible, a gentle- 
man as well as u pig, Mr Nyc 
gets away with his project — triumph- 
antly, it must be roundly said— 
because lie is a minor lord oF lan- 
guage himself. His prose runs with 
an ondless careless copia that is 
pithy and witty as well*. Sir John 
tells us that if he has a mountain 
for □ body lie lias a soul about the 
size of Spain, " though in a better 
spiritual condition’ 1 . Sometimes wo 
tumble into deft passages of parody, 
as when n chapter entitled “ Mrs 
Quickly’s account of the nuptials of 
Sir John FusLolf" begins: 

O Jesu. O ct cetera. This ivas 
an infinitive focative. This wan 
an act and acture. An angling. 
An amorous implaachmeuf. This 
was some husbandry. Some 
pricking usury. O cock. 0 St 
Venus. 

All dally day it had snowed, 
it had seminared snowflakes, and 
in bright afternoon light, hard 
time for a deed of darkness, Sir 
John took Dame Milicent into 
rile garden. To fox her. To fox 
his dear, his doe . . . 

Straight Joyce juice. But Mr Nye’s 
language is at its best when least 
derivative, most freely creative. 
Above all, lie roveals himself as 
a very considerable cbmic’ writer. 
Perhaps he will start front dot next 
time. 


Domestic affairs 


_But there is more to this wiinle S 1 — 


p£ a book by o long way than mere 
brawling and drubbing and drabbing 
In liostelrles: quite enough to give 
it a notable place In the tradition 
of elaborative literature as exempli- 
fied in Paradise Lost and Josaph 
und seme Brilder. As MUton en- 


By Susannah Clapp 


GILES GORDON l 

100 SccncB front Married Life 


larges our knowledge of the angols, 240pp. Hutchinson. £3.95. 
and Mann of the Hebrews, far 


has taken place raises some rather 
wearying questions about its bnsis — 
rcDi-escntativones8. linppy-dtpping. 

Hie hundred sccnos begin in the 
first person, with a Husband's 
account of adultery, and proceed, In 
a third person which whisks from 
aloofness through varying degrees 
of snugnes9, to give accounts of 


of information on such varied 
personages ax Lord Grey of Rurhin, 
Sampson Stockfish, Pope Joan, 
Henry IV, Henry V, Henry VI, and 
the numerous, gentlemen and ladies 
frequenting the Boar’s Head tavern 
— of which Falstaff himself. It now 
appears, became the proprietor 
some time after his "grand imper- 
sonation of a dentil” (contrived as 
an escape from creditors) took 
place there. And we are afforded, 
too, abundant fresh documentation 
of inniimoritblo ovonts both public 
and private; the games Falstaff 
played when young (poops work, 
this chapter); thp sea fight at 
Slugs ; tho battles of tho Herrings, 
of Shrewsbury, and of Gadshill ; the 
maimer in which, with his stepsister 
Ophelia, the hero of these engage- 
ments " undressed himself of his 
suit of virgin white ” ; his more 
advanced encounters (fit, indeed, 
to bring a blush to the cheek of 
Hdliogabalus) with his niece 


Lust ala carte 


By Alan Coren 


:ws, far - ; -■ playground visits, Christmas dinner 

In holy , with disparately gnashing relatives, 

nndnntly About a Marriage, Giles Gordons love-making interrupted by door- 
sources second novel, gave a bonign and bells, and more abstract attempts 
varied straightforward account of llie t0 measure possibility against 
' Rurhin, courtship, marriage and curly uclilcvamcuit disrupted by coffee- 
e Joan, urfairs of Edward and Ann Parkos, grinders or children’s quarrels. In- 
VI, and ad-man and ail-woman. His latest terspersed with these— determinedly 
id ladies novel features the seine couple, but indicating that something more, or 
d tavern stars the married state. 100 Sconce other, is going on than tho discus- 
E, it now from Married Life seems to ask for 8 i 0ll 0 p ono particular marriage — :■ 
ropriotor consideration ■ as tile study of a aro wry little scenes Involving 
d imper- condition rathor than as story, nnd famous couples with grand passions 
trlved as in doing so draws attorn! on to Its forced into domesticity and declare- 
rs) took chief weakness— an elaborateness tion giving way to conversation, 
afforded, which detracts from, rathor tnan Romoo mid Juliet worry about au 
lentation reflects, the good, things it has to p n } rs nnt i the snfo period ; Mrs 
li public say. Tho naval is ominously pro- Casanova grows petulant at always 
Falstaff faced by a shoulder-slapping lino Jtaviug to be the dominant partner 
*s work, from Philip Roth, pleading that i n jj C 5 ; Harold Wilson lutnift over 
fight at “this is life, bozo, not high art , the wushing-un suds- This helps 
Herrings, and a self-consciously slnphanpy t0 take the edge off solemnity and 
hill ; the statement from Bergman: You (0 satisfy a tired vindictivonoss 

itepsister can say anything about anyone, which, by requiring others to be 
i engage- Somehow it always fits.” A modest ground down oy the circumstances 
E of his subtitle indicates that the “ scenes 0 f one’s -own life; also panders to 
lis more of its title are “ a selection . It complacency. 

indeed, is hdrdly to be expected that they . The best parts of the novel nre 
cheek of would encompass everything ; draw- ,| Ie most understated and calmly 

niece ing attention to the pruning which S p ec iflc. Giles Gordon has a good 

eye both for those incidents which 
become family lore — a child's death 
in a road accident, witnessed- by 
{.si I I Edward’s sons, doesn't produce 

^ w the expected trauma, but comes to 

. be referred to simply as “ the | 
... of bum and pun ; the book has all accident"— and for those habits by ! 

the lusty human passion of a coke- which outsiders judge and deflno 
'■ fired dlldo. • . marriagOB and families, noted here 

• e i_.: in a. manner which is neither -un* i 

Sg = The messiness of copulation Intttf- duI n lel jj ng » nor self-consciously ; 

Ea*wis$tiPJPW!Bt s£ i { 

.j. j, non-plot is called Bogle, the better but it is seen to involve dealing 

'm m, Jo remind us of the copious much with map-samples and Charles 

'?K 0 with which It Is plagued. It is Osborne of the Arts Council) is 
ufflewick thus a very English book indeed, presented not as a life in conflict 
‘fobbing with distaste for sex and with the family, but as a series 


can say anything about nnyone. 
Somehow it always fits." A modost 
subtitle indicates that the “ scenes ” 
of its title are “a selection”. It 
Is hdrdly to be expected that they 
would encompass everything ; draw- 
ing attention to the pruning which 


By Jane Millej; 

THOMAS 1C LN LA LI A’ : 

Season in Purgatory 
223pp. Collins. £3.75. _ 

If Thomas Kcnealiy’s opening irony 
Is more likely to he appreciated by 
surviving Yugoslav partisans than 
by inhabitants of the Fulham Rond, 
it cunnot be denied its final uni- 
versality. Moja Jnviclt, widow mid 
friend of Tito, off icinl scavenger for 
stuff and equipment during the 
setting up of a field hospital on the 
island of Mas in 1943, and beloved 
of its young British surgeon, Duvid 
Pelham, br entiles her lust, thirty 
years Inter, in St Stephen’s Hospital 
Her lover, of the year it takes the 
partisans and the British to repel 
the enemy is by now a fashion- 
able surgeon and a good one, ond 
the events to which Season in JPnr- 

S atoru returns are meant to explain 
ow he ' became both those things. 
As explanation they do not work, 
since tho intelligence and vitality 
with which the author treats them 
stop short of liis central character, 
a man made both blind and bland. 

Mr Keneally is Interesting about 
almost everything but Ills hero and 
heroine, who “ became lovers over 
the question of a German airman ” 
—his language falters Into cliche 
whenever he confronts them. Yet 
they arc surrounded by clusters of 
men and women, some of whom are 
startingly undor stood and visual- 
ized. who can turn into faceless 
squnds of murderers, coolly firing 
at girls who consort with tlio British 
or at that mutilated German air- 
man ; and then be as suddenly trans- 
formed into heaps nf flesh waiting 
to be sorted by a hospltnl stair 
glioulislily export at balancing 
chances of survival with personal 
deserts. The crowd acquires 
mysterious moods and voices as it 
celebrates, or surges out of the 
darkness into battle with night- 
marish purposefulness. Single 
characters nre spotlighted : au 


ancient admiral, “criminally gay”, 
flung on rhe island to save his face 
mid reduce his liability in more 
sensitive battle zones, chatters 
inanely at enemy planes as they 
luzily bomb the island in the morn- 
ings. A sly Irishman, "much 
demoted” and inefficiently out to 
stay alive, mends a ruined generator 
to provide the hospital with lights 
nod himself with the nno success of 
his life. Among what seems to be 
a house-parly of mincing Brilisl; 
officers and the drawling girls who 
help them, arc people who turn out 
to be brave amt coininiued as well 
ns silly. 

It is odd that a writer so excited 
by bravado, by eccentricity and 
humour should have chosen to linve 
his characters watched at this 
moment in their lives by someone 
of whom ho can write, “ Pelham 
was an Anglo-Catholic. He practised 
his religion to the extent of never 
fornicating with a 1 woman just 
because silo was available.” Perhaps 
that Is meant to suggest some 
gentleiilaniy buccaneer, out Pelham 
signs on for this gruelling job in 
order to got surgical experlonce and 
be his own boss. 

As the lovier of the forty-year-old 
Moja he is embarrassed by her sen- 
suality and relieved that her body 
has not grown flabby with age. His 
nbrvous collapse is less a response 
to the barbarities .of his situation 
than the result of frustration when 
tho army takes over his hospital 
and plans to put older doctors in 
charge. There is nothing improb- 
able,. of course, about a priggish 
aspirer finding himself in such a 
set-up, and the nuthor is at pains 
to insist ou his nnLvety and his vir- 
tues. 

His final revulsion Is glorified, 
however. Into a pacifism which 
will make ltim walk “many times 
on anti-bomb marches to Aid arm ns- 
toil”. There is nothing wrong with 
that Dither, except tlmt it doesn't 
ring true. Perhaps It is simply that 
Mr Keneally does not enjoy writing 
about his hero enougli to make us 
admire in him the qualities we 
ought to admire. 


- — The messiness of copulation Intttf- juj® 

. rs — ■ weaves the book very dcpressingly 

T MOLLY PARKIN : . • Indeed.. Flatulent and ■ halitotic 

m VP 

"223pp. Michael’ Josetra; <£3.95. non-plot is called Bogie, the better but 

- — — r~ to remind us of the copious mucl- w ith 

.... . , 1bb° wth which it is plagued. It is Osb: 

Molly Parkin is the Mrs Shuftlcwick thus a very English book indeed. pre9 
of lust. Chin on the fence, deep throbbing with distaste for sex and w «tli 
breath, and this nice cheery middle- life; not to push the ShuffJewick 0 f r 
aged Cockney lady launches into a analogy too far. Miss Parkin also 
six ty-thou sand-word lighLning gabble reminds, me • of those harridan ■ Hi 
about what she s been doing all charladies whose first action on ther 
night, so I di{i to him, and he did arrival is to run .. a finger ostal 
tp me, and would you believe, and along one's ■ sideboard to see whai 
then, well, first thing I knew he’d how much dust one has allowed of t 


thus a very English book indeed, 
throbbing with distaste for sex and 


life: not to push the Shufflevdck 0 f routines whiclt, while they bore, 
analogy too far. Miss Parkin also balance home existence. ■ 
reminds . me ■ of those harridan ■ Here, as :< elsewhere in the novel,' 


about what slies been doing all charladies whose firet action on there ' Is some over-eagerhess in 
night, so I dip to him, and he did arrival is. to run ., a finger ostublislilng the ■ V6r ltd aspect of 
to me, and would you believe, and. along one's ■ sideboard to see what’s going on : a’ detailed account 
then, well, first thing I .knew he d how much dust one has allowed of the Interior arrangements of a 
got 'me over the draining-board, to accumulate since - their last miidvslouched-in Soho restaurant or 
what do you call that, I said, it visit, then' purse their lips, of the infrequency of tubes through 
looks more like a. ... •••-’■ shake their heads, and get on with Camden Town offers Hftle refresh- 

This: /her third monoloiue, is the -proper , business of sweeping ment for those already familiar tvlth' 
nottonaliy about the setting up of a muclc under the carpet where ft Facts. 

restaurant, a’ trusty enough excuse, 1 belongs. Si *2 

given the innumerable occasions on ■ There ere good jokes bobbing in freoiient^ accomoAiefl an ^a^l- 
which -it has been used, to get carl- the logorrhoeql torrent, of course, liSea* ^o "decide^vrtiat ^nidht be 
caturei .on end off stage at. a fast, because she is a funny lady, anJ KSSnt? if 

enough retd tq djsgulsd their fllmsl- also battue? where she does pot in- skT'STfnowi "he wuld retyrn^Pto 
ness, -but nothing , to, w^tb real yeptj siie roeti^kiusly rem&pibers. S ■ 

character in . action ; so therefore I wish only that she could have con/ Edward considers the question of: 

- up :« hqt a qovel, but a cotoic t rived to devote more space io the , fundamental Importance 1 ^ lit eb 


a aw i o, no Bieutruuiu m auv 

there r Is some over-eagerhess in 
establishing the ■ vdr ltd aspect of 
what’s going on : a* detailed account 
of the Interior arrangements of a 
mudvslouched-in Soho restaurant or 
of the infrequency of tubes through 
Camden Town offers Hftle refresh- 
ment for those already familiar tvlth' 
these facts, and unexciting news for 
others: Difficulty in' distinguishing 
what might be of general interest 
frequently accompanies an uawlh 
Hn guess -to decide what might be 
important: waning to ask Ann u 


tat she could have Con* Edward considers the question of] 
ote more, space to ' the , huidamental ' importance^* in to 1 
of /seat; ana lea -to the for as certain questions ere more - 1 

Ish nrpHittVMlrian . tn I rim Art an* *Uari -nthf-tre Tint- antria' 


Brian Glanville 

THE DYING OF 
THE LIGHT 

•'Hard, pumping phrases -that reflect the 
obsessional ego-trapped nature of the ex- 
hero, a man raging against the dying of the 
light which in his case is not life but fame ... 

■ Intelligent,' gravelly prose. 1 * 

Jill Neville, The Sunday Times 

£3.50 

Pat Barr 

THE MEMSAHIBS 

The Women oE 
Victorian India 

A vivid account that evokes the very sights • 
and smells of Victorian Xndfe and sets the 
: ’Sipl|ng; x$cp£d straigh t. ■; =r «• • 
Illustrated £4.90 * 

Gaia Servadio 
MAFIOSO 

A History oE the Mafia 
from its Origins 
to the Present Day 

Perhaps the fullest portrait we shall have o|; . 
•this organisation and . a penetrating study ' 

■ based on extensive research, in nnpuHished 

P archives and interviews with self-pro.olahtied : 
itiatiosjL of the present day- 

•mmmi, sieekee- & WarhitygMiow 
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A season in London 


By J. M. Cocking 


l -TD-i: — V- ii: ii-— _ _ - " ni !i n rr: deraiicc of one initial to be found 
V. P. UNDERWOOD : in liie poem of die Illuminations 

Rimbaud et I’Aiiglclerre «Hod •' H '* 7 This 3s unlikely 

M since, as Professor underwood 

391pp. Tans: Nizot. £10.58, notes, tbe poem itself refers to 

i » ■■■■■ — ■ ■ ■■■■■ ■ “Hortense". But another poem. 

This Is a book For the manv who Ji. 

find the uuwles of Rimbaud's life *l a J ?? e VL a $ 


way underrates Rimbaud's imaglua- 
tive, even visionary qualities. He 
likes to pinpoint rlie stimuli, but 
does not need to take Rimbaud to 
Scandinavia to explain the geysers 
of " Barbare" ; literary reference 


ward the notion in an article in 
1955 and rejected by others. If it 
happened as and when cunjcciurc-d, 
the poem “Promontoiro” of the 
illuminations must have been 


of "Barbare"; literary reference written after the Soison cn enter, 
points are at least as important for and this some Rimbaud scholars 


find me nuzzles of ltimuauas life 
as fntrlgulnii as those of bis poetry, 
and especially for those who accept 
that the solutions Co both may be 
Interdependent. In his biographical 


about Henrik a 7 Conjecture here 
begins in a certain excitement and 
ends in a strained imagination ; the 
adventure in detection has its awn 


E olnts are at least as important for 
im as the topographical. His eru- 
dition in all these matters is un- 


stlll cannot accept. Professor Un- 
derwood has built up a strong case 


equalled ; and he has a way of for his supposition, and though he 
presenting it that should make it admits it cannot be proved, he Is 


detective work V. P. Underwood- mterest * 
hoi been as resourceful and dogged Then there is the 
as the late Enid Starkie, who first minor, but Irritating to 
Involved Rimbaud In the Abyssin- devoted chroniclers, 


more than . palatable both to 
readers who mistrust facts for 
fact’s sake and to those who sepff 
at conjecture. 


obviously himself convinced of its 
truth. It has to be admitted that 
this is an Instance where recogni- 
tion of the poet’s stimulus is 


One of his main insertions Into hardly a stimulus for our own reae- 
the narrative of Rimbaud’s 1 life is tlons to the poetry; compared with 
: a hitherto unsuspected visit to Scar- the verbal magic of "Promono n- 


conjccture and pos si bill ties than to unwilling to take Rimbaud to 
dogmatic assuranco; but some of Australia to explain it— for that 
his conjectures obviously amount mutter lie tells us Lhat this panic- 


borough, accepted by sorad scholars tolre u , achieved with apparently 
since Professor Underwood put for- simple means, the name of the 


to conviction In his own mind, and 
since they affect iho much debated 
issue of the dating of the IttumU 


ular berry is as unknown to ihe 
Australians he has consulted as to 
the director of Kew Gardens. No 


nations — whether or not thoso wore reply came to his inquiry from the 
all written before the 5 m sort cn library at Wagga-Wagea, so the 
cn/er— they linye already proved frustration remains, with not oven 
controversial when they .were pub- a conjecture to sweeten it. 
lished as articles. Rimbaud et I’/lJigleferre is not 

For tho reader less concerned to merely n tissue of intriguing 
demolish unpalatable theories than guesses. To -guess at the detail of 
to relive through imaginative possi- what Rimbaud read and saw and 
billtlos something of the quality of did during his stays in London, Pro- 
Rimbaud’s lire this is a fascinating fessor Underwood sets up a general 
book. It Is by no means a picture of the sort of -life the Lon- 






pfiitir' 

mmi 


picture of the sort 


ets up a get 
oF life the 


. 4 ail- wuu Vt 1116 6UI I V XQgXISi UUCI CU 1U 

volveiiient with tilings English — an arise g Hired Intellectual with a 
through, his reading, his learning of penchant for the sordid. So we are 
the language, hi9 -stays ,ln London taken from what we know Rimbaud 
and his ■ voyage in an English saw end did in London to what ho 
ship— since the ascertain able facts might have seen and done; from 
are kept clearly in mind. Some of what he fairly- certainly knew of 
ho conjectures knit these facts English and American writing to 
together in very Involved patterns, what might havo caught his alten- 
fiM« t i,n? 0SS ^.n ty g y ng . r l? a *® tioi*. The reader is treated to an 
28" Sii , 0U L ^nation J 8 extraordinarily wide exploration of 
long tvay from the w hat P-rofessor Underwood himself 
calls "conjectural Influences" and 



patterns seem most like artifacts £ * vw7 knowledgeable and 

111 ay remind us that Rimbaud’s life derailed ream struct! n n off n n !!! 
wa? as oxtraordinary ns his. poetic KMesni^ S 

F&SSRSS 

possible. ; . black-and-white plates, including 

Some of (his book’s pleasure, for such curiosities as -the press adver- 
refdors as, evidently,. for lt£ writer, . tlsements through which Verlaine, 
lies ifi detection for its own sake. 1 Rimbaud and possibly Germain 
HOw did Rimbaiid sail heck from Nouveau offered exchanges of con- 
Java 7 He joined the Dutch army vernation or lessons in French 
U 1 ^S 110 '. . 38 ' c t to Java Jn a literature at hajf-a-crown a time, 

putolt- ship, deserted three weeks • Whether or not Rimbaud was 
U£ Br , a " d , wa *. back' homo. In affected by aH the texts, things, 
Cnarleville In the following De- people and places called up here, 
camber or January. His friend the evocation Is Interesting enough 




Elf! 

sitiV-V-V/ ••••■$!*&» 


i§pp 
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Grand Hotel at Scarborough as the 
origin of the " palais- promontoiro ” 
evoked at the end of the poem Is 
like a rather cracked bell to toll us 
back to our all too true selves. The 
shock once suffered, one is brought 
once again to wonder at the effec* 
tivc ness of Rimbuud’s wiled hallu- 
cinations and the creative ness of 
his words. 

Professor Underwood Is often 
sceptical of other people's guesses. 
These, of course, nave often been 
put forward less tentatively, if less 

E rofusoly titan his own. But if, ss 
e says of- a suggestion made by 
Pcrttnls, we do not need the Albert 
Hall to explain the "aero pole of fi- 
ddle" of Rimbaud’s "Villes" 
because the Crystal Polnco Is a 
more likely candidate: we do not 
really peea the possibility of a visit 
to Hatton -Garden to explain the 
reference in “Soldo” to a ''soldo da 
dlamants sans contrblo ”. But 
whether or not Rimbaud’s "aquar- 
ium ardent" had its real origin in 
the Crystal Palace, the account of 
the first artificial lighting of tho 
aquarium there, made much of in 
The Times of October 10, 1B72, has 
its own historical and picturesque 
interest. And the notion that the 
burning of the Alexandra Palace 
may have inspired the "mar de 
fiammes et de fumde au ciei " of 
the Saison en enfer does catch the 
imagination. 

Detective work is sometimes car- 
ried beyond interest, us in the hunt 
for. the origin of the expression " ■ 
romping girl" or the arguments 
for and against Rimbaud’s reading 
of tlie sports news — where he map, 

It is true, linvc come across a 
champion greyhound called— one 
hopes appropriately — " Wngga- 
wagga ". 

Lord Lytton now Joins Elipitas 
L6vi, Dom Psrirfty, ami others as a 
possible source or Rimbaud’s occul- 
tist allusions, and there is the sug- 
gestion tli at he may Jtavo paid 
attention to the contemporary 
English vogue for spiritualism, „ 
There is a brief but engaging note 
wlikh recounts tlie story already 
told In Elizabeth Longford’s Vic- 
toria R.I. of the contemporary 
rumour that Queen Victoria used 
John Brown as a medium to call 
up Prince Albert. Though there is 
no discernible evidence to support 
this, it seams that some Toyal table- 


Rimbaud et VAnglctcrra is full 
of interesting sidelights on Ihe life 
of - the time. Whichever of tho 


in {tseff. 


George 
106 on 


VL juminiy. 1 U» men a is interesting euougn •• Tlmnnmi tn ™ , _ • 

DeUhnye asserted that he had in tseK. J? 1 “g^ttion °f pen drawings bp . George 

sailed back via Ireland and Pi m fc a .„t Cedoio, opened at die National Book League on September 1 (106 on 

Liverpool on an English sugar- i 2' 1 L ? n ^t Uur(l ^ g I closed on Sundays). The firstEnglish 

boat and' had almost - been-: ship- ’ ^ 11 °J th, f thirtpalght-year*old German artist, ft contains thirty- 

wreckcd off the Cape. Enid Starkie 8< L thos !f« cn dr .^ i, \^ s baj ! ed on poetic themes from Rimbaud. Working with 

discovered that a sugar-boat tailed ‘ ®f f a ^i C0 I7 r ^ Earenc ? a fjn+nibbed pen ui a highly personal style often reminiscent of hand - 

tho ..Wandering Chief had sailed 1 Un< * e rwood tontmg, Cadora likes to use disguised forms and .suggest a A puzzle 

from Java at -tiie right date, but 8teQrs « muIdLe course and in no picture" effect. 


the... Wandering Chief . hod sailed 1 unaerwooa wiring, l morn lines to 

from Java at tiie right dete" but Steo ” a midd ^- C0UMe and ln no 
had never touched' Liverpool* jvo _ * 

reeprd. of another English sugar- . • 1 i . • 

Ksahrdhers ^opW^y* buffi? i 116 PHg3.Il HltCrUEtlVC 

of othfif nnfltn. nnnn nf ^ 


many guesses wo accept nr reject, • 
wo are left with a very el linu luting 
set of Images of Rimbaud, Rim- 
baud’s England and tho English 
and American literary background 
as it might havo been seen from 
Rimbaud's perspective. The book • 
complements and supplements Its 
author’s earlier Variable at V Angle- 
terre without repetition. 


reeprd. of another English sugar- 
boat was to ' bB found, . Other 
resQarcliere proposed any number 
of other boats, none of which fitted 
ml the details of Deiaimye’s 
account and the legend that had 
grown from It, Professor Under- 
wood_ oxiplored Lloyd’s archives and 


By John Cruickshank 


feverish, vacuous social Ufa .of the, .writers such .as Calderdu and Cer- paganism and "the recent rell- 

192QS.- T8Ht6S nfMP.ll m A. Anil! va lonra ii /r-1 « #it i . • i.„i 


° 'Vl v,,a iiUlbSOUl UllUCl* wiMSVUMHHUIh 

wood oxiplored Lloyd's archives and 

fqund that the Wandering Chief = 11 . ■ ■> ■ 

S'SSmJSL °j* nENRV de MONTm-RLANX-; 

- Queenstown in ?5- P . ■ 

. time for Rimbaud :to catch the 3«pp. Paris: . Galllmord, ,49fr. 
ferry from Coi-k. . . ' : ' sasssa a 

itis strong . probabilltv onea Thn rt.r« - ■_ ■ ■ 


Irt January 1925 he left ParU, Z a e l ? e 

having sold most of his belongings, S'ental^mWIt^S* ifc ndB " 

and set out for, the shores ol the ? which s°es Ufa as 

western Mediterranean In pursuit meaning in ui Ut T a 1 e 

oE what he called “la Marie*. This. {E tn imnn« B f™ 1 i! rS 4 ,u ? as 
is not the easiest of concepts to contra«incr m «»?B ^ 1,1 , tl ! rll » 
understand, hut It amounts to a w2£SSnl 8 Tt*?. mi ,» ! l ? 1 ? l t n L er ‘ 

Sonth.rl.nt .h!? n M “ ft 



crow tithes -light-hearted, ^ footnotes to the 
. ipember caUcd Hoirtms ? Trfo other. 0101*0 substantial 'works 
• mepthers of; flie .WatMerlDgOTaffi 1 1 V 

+t 8 Eff$s&m 

■ ra;,°t wsMisr n ss ss 

— ■■ "•A ' i'i: ' ' -V 1 ': jp20s BOV achieved some distinction 

. I at _ -J..: . . I I na fin- .fhl.ta : ..J • j • _ 


years should have made • such an 
impression on the young Camtis. In 
another essay here, written in 3936, 
Montherlant . goes * sq far as to 
& at { the |Sp«rf4hr Civil , War 
must , be- Jntei^reted, in. part at 
8n ® dlw ? |,d » .Collective , 
Rn«ifc? tlon -\ of i ; tho individual 
Spaniard’s acute inner conflict. 

Inevitably, much of Montherlant’s 
preoccupation . with Spain arose 
.from - his obsession with bullfight- 
ing, his taurmus furor. This col- 
lection essays contains portraits 


gions ” (Islam and Christianity) 
which Montherlant discerns In 
Algiers. He describes tho Islamic 
festival of SIdl Belal in which a bull 
is sacrificed at Easter, on the sea- 
shore outside Algiers, by forty 
negro priests. The pagan core which 
he claims to be common to the ' 
Muslim Sidi Belal and the Christian 
Easter is presented in a way with 
which many Muslims and Chris- 
tians would disogreo, but iris wholly;.;, 
characteristic of Montherlant: ■ 

• Id un t'auredu-dieu, symbole 
milMnaire de la force -et de la 
Mcondltd - de la nature, est 
immold, pour quo son sang tomfle 
)a terre qui le boira et lea fldeles 

J [ui s’en impr&gnerqnt ; H est 
mmold h 1’^quinoxe du prlntemps, 

3 uahd le sffleil entre dans le sfgne 
u Taureau, qui est son signe 
propte, Ld, un homme-dieu est 
imraole pour radheter les hommes, 
et les riddles, qommunlant dans le 
sane de l’Agneau comma ceux d'a 
cdte dans le sang du Taureau, 
mangent ewt aussi le corns de 
- leur dleu, pour en'fitre rdgendrds.,' 


BY N.Y 
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wca 


ANTED 

USHER 


. WtOumi 1 


Mu> iSond’-for K&okldl »' 


?“ J 01 ' «thjete t ; and war -and . sport 
hOcamB ntajbr subjects fbr bis moral 


hltf roflectioixv At tho ’ ;r 
he ; began to ■ build a ■' iq 


countries bordering the Mediter* 

1 raneaq. might revert- to h deeply in- 
etifictudl paganism. And b e diffeten- 
. sharply between , this dm* 

• Christian paganism of the loan 
-Wprid, with its genuine Sense of the 
8pirWqIi .apd .What: ho regards as 

• sodnewy.., tnaterlallWc : moderrt 
1 *5bagstoUm ”j It is , this ‘ distinction: 
Wpidij laigely, motivated; hjs rejec- 

\tion jjf-. tiie Paris of the 1920s aqd 
A Wff^devatioh: to the 'Mnnocent sen- 
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ambiguities 

By Burke Trend 


SHELDON ROTHDLATT l 
Tradition and Change in English 
Liberal Education 
An Essay in History and Culture 
216pp. Faber and Faber. £5.75. 


little wine and George was very 
nearly under the table”. Mrs Chin- 
nery, realizing rnther late in tho 
duv how ill-direct cd her earlier 
regimen had been, changed her 
tactics. 


iiopp. r ftU LT aim wllHe nill neglecting his studies 

{f 0l . these, after all, ought to be the 

Are you the sort of man who under- *° .,5® 

c.,„L nh n „t hie tnh favour of the dealt, au miluentiai 


fni.istL‘r), a GeorM should give ornro 5 



disci plijiL'j from infection by the un- 
critical jargon which passes so 
easily for knowledge in a culture 
increasingly dominated by petty 
bureaucracy and the mass media. 

They should he no less prepared 
to answer doubts on this score than 


KS ■ they arc mix Ions to defend tlicm- 
selves against accusations that they 
are elitist nnd irrelevant. Jrrelc- 


If so, you are a technician, accord-. 

ing to the definition of .that great learnt dis- 

humanist, Richard Livingstone; and 2P£.^ n ?J aC hn must Accustom himself 
It Is Implicit in this judgment that 

your function in life Is subordinate “dHferenca ’’ ; he must become 

nhaJnl 0 pH urnHon !nore ° rti culate and expressive ill 

liberal education has granted a vtidet public and for this purpose might 
vision and a deeper understanding. Ec p er mitccd to participate in the 

Sth S debating societies springing up all 
with a lengthy and impr^Iiro ances- over Oxford ; and, even though it 

s Bff. ««« . A was w °ll known that most of these 

were merely an excuse for tippling, 
he flight abandon his initial excuse 
century it Its origin weifi more u:<, nKafominne vmhifc— _»-hnt 


.Sfe .... 



vane to what 7 Are wc no louder to 
bo concerned about our ultimate 
purpose and our place in the order 
of the universe ? And Is 1c impos- 
sible to proservu that concern while 
still producing an adequate output 
of, engineers, urcliirecis, and bio- 
chemists 7 Certainly, tlie political 
and economic constraints tn which 
we ora currently subject nrc likely 
to make it increasingly difficult ta 
do so. Hut, if we are to I'umnhi 
a civilized people, tlie effort lias 
still to lie made ; mid (he charges 
of elitism mid irrelevance nrc best 
ciiun lured by accepting them as the 
truth, hut not (ho wholo truth. 
Intellectual activity will always be 
elitist in the sense that the numhor 
of Individuals who have both a 
liking and a capacity for speculative 
thought and discussion is .likely to 
remain small. 'But this is not In- 


/rivfAi-H remain small, uut tins :s not in- 
A?m *i 7741 d compatible with die development of 


century it its origins were more abatemious habits— that 

—tu D short ‘if k r nmJ e what- ra wa “ drinking leads to a chest inflam- 
tu 2 >noit| if vre knew wh&t we , YnnHfui ** - jinH ln^te&d should leern 
meant by a liberal education and 




r;*v-v:. 






ALmanack, 1724). 
Below, the new 
, buildings designed 
by Charles Holden 
for London 
University (1932), 
From British 
K Universities by S. C. 
Roberts. 


were co n f 1 d e ni thmt tn to "stroll through the' evening. with 

th!‘ aJouX m .“"i ip.‘ and'actlna^a SJrtS'moT ^" ‘ ^ 
ral centuries fn which we have used “ ps 8 morry 

the phrase so glibly. It is an instructive moral history, 


lass 


a discriminating social and political 
conscience — as George Sampson 

reminded us when he defined the 
purpose of English studies as "an 
active unfitting of the pupil for his 
environment ’’. 

Equally, the pursuit of knowledge 
for its own sake cannot but db 
irrelevant In the senso that it recog- 
nizes no ultimate purpose other 
titan irsolf. But it is not inimical 
to purpose as such ; indeed, its sole. 


the phi-Me so glibly. wa ‘™ It is an instructive moral history, don Working Men’s College in 1868, The nature and extent of tho un- ta thal 

J tiinati-ntinn vArv ripnrlv the wav m -defined a liberal education as ono ease enn be gauged from the receut i, ■. nn nf tlm mind's Fren. 

t I ^_ ls J - eldon Rothblattia purpose w bich a flberaf education as con- which would equip it? recipient to debate on the universities, in the .i 0 m- to seek to elicit from human 

in Tradttion and Change in English ^iv aH bv eiXeent^irorv stan- be "ready, like a steam-engine, to House of Lords. The anxieties »Srinnce some structilr^^f vXes 

JfrJSUST da«fs d of y »^Ktilit5?S3d a ;o n t be tt^to any kind ^vroric and which it more limited and specific 


words lit themselves to the needs ideal m 

of successive generations, like an “ rae * or ' toe Georgian ideal to 
old tweed jacket which has bean way to a more sober and 

'around the place for years and strenuous interpretation of higher 
brings the same loose-fitting comfort educanop. 

to the son as to his father thirty or Tlie causes of the change are 

difficult to define. Mr Rothblatt 


forty years before. • 

In the eighteenth conturv a points’ tt.’among others, the revival mountains commcmiy, sicauuy. vantTo"tbc imme£ntc^ re^ivemoms in^aestnbilsltins “noVUleS 

Uberal ‘education 0 was a S o? of u bulic f 4,1 toe power of tlie It was bocoming doubtful wlwther Q f a highly hidusulalized economy. ^SJS® „ / rfilt.iJSl 

acmlfinr mod tos7e rAsJSS^ intellect ; the growtii of spedaMam they wore any fongcr to be moved There Is tuidoubtod force In dl $}%(}& 

lor Idnci of sodnl poise whlchwould gffiJJLS*. th 2.* wl SSf S£J!S ^Sktt But one could wish that there relative values which tita humanities 


IJltl u-miui icuLuit ui uio inuuw. . - yuLitu uuu bUlLUini mo dio inuua<r 

is tiie tension between oppqsites. determined by mere numerl- 

not a balance of . qualities ; and cal pressures, by mere majorities 

the purpose of a liberal education popular demand. Our political 

is not the calm, contemplation of condition reflects the confusion of 

the achievements of intellect over ^ A® 2SSi.s?*S* our educational theories and the 

the centuries but the need to move !Ib° ta Jfn t . t0 a ° n h° r ?««! ?f t 1 u 1 r *. in impoverishment of our popular 
mountains confidently, steadily. culture ; ami we are not Ukcly to 


faith alone; some acquaintance these criticisms. 


•vitality until our educational Sys- 
tran has rene si inflated the sense of 


*«%'■ isusnJg ffifcJisrjEs uadl,10,, “" y c “ 

public affairs. Liberality, elegance, rajSSt/^re S' Tho ‘ ore. ec 9 11 , omI 9"'V ero pr0 B?15 l Sf pl SI!i C tcchnoioslctti needs, the universities ' This la not in Iho least to decry 

civility, style— tiio dcfin\tioni aro IL opinion In die snme direction; and. B ] 10u j d Snilnuo to provide what, tho more utilitarian activities qX 

virtu any synonymous and Inter- I,ai LSS?*! 1 ® 88 *9 ninetoonth century moved for j ack ofa bettor definition, ono life or the typo of education which 

changeable; between thorn 'they ^ c ® f °5 w ” d ISS^uiSiWE towards Its later yoars, tho country must still call a liberal education ; producos thotr praciltfoners. Nor 

span the concern of the Georgian vJSl !°V wide open to the impact of tho ^ ^ should bo firm in defend- la It to condone too fnci Hint niora 

ago. By this criterion Oxford and knowledge explosion and the i ng t ho tradition of the humanities unlvorahy students are currently 

Cambridge, still bogged down in the JMXXlSSi research ideal .Wneratod In i the Ger- the pressures nf tlie demand roading pbllosopliy than production 


E euants, wnose example couia not u *- j 

ut have a disastrous effect on tbe psychology put a new premium on 
sons of parents whose only ambition the training of the mind by the 
was that their offspring should mere accumulation of accurate 
learn how to win friends and in- factual knowledge and the unremlb 
fluence people in tbe great world, ting mental effort which this en 


sychology put a new premium on j n g pressures of compartmentalized - cl ear oxpresslon which are 
lie training of the mind by the research; the predominantly moral ft ® i ^S q P schola rshlD In 
lere accumulation of accurate dimension of a liberal education »y true scnomrsnip, in 


The absence of women in the univer- miuu. ciuutmuu, m muu. cwun me numamut», piuiuiusy ww “«* 
si ties was even more illiberal, even to be equated wdth hard work ; and ashamed to compete with philosophy 
more damaging in its coarsening the formation of character emerged for prior place among tho more 
effect on the young male. As for as one of its most important objeev exact, anti cxactiug, disciplines: and 
the drink in which the universities .rives. But there was no clear con- a scholar of the calibre of A E. i 
were known to be awash, the less census about the type of character Housman could declare; ! 

said the better, which would be best suited to a T he aim of science is the dls- 

The picture emerees very clearly world characterized by accelerating covery of truth while the aim of 

from \fi fSJrSSr ^ toIiSS of toe iod f\ - and m i bllity »- 2 Uteraturo is the production of 

Chbinerv mruDondenST whlfch ' vorId > n which it was becoming pleasure; and the two alms aro. 

Mr RoSblat^l^^unOTrtiiad &om gg 1 not merely distinct but often in- 

the library of Christ Church, Oxford, 2JJF* the o £ n h ^ r w 0 c?aHc' compatible, so that large depart- 

dilemma infhich a^ye^yotSa oven.merely democratic, grounds. * . ffSJm^TSS£ ^ ■ . 

Oxford m 1806 !d r tHe hopfi that td preserYe As much as possible extraordinary a statement could bo 
the lumpish chrysalid would emerga from an earlier age, maintained Bcce ptcd without protest ; and it 


mere accumulation of accurate dimension of a liberal education 
factual knowledge and the unremit- contracted before the advance of 
ting mental effort which this en- science and technology; even In 
tailed. Education, in short, cams the humanities, philology was not 


unlit ami into rest a anu aspirations oi me aw 
fostered dents and teachers themselves, since 
whatever these must necessarily play n large 


Waugh on Waugh 



c Bron Is clumsy and . 
dlshevelledi sly, without 
Intellectual, aesthetic or 
spiritual Interest 1 

.... Evelyn Waupli 


the lumpish chrysalid would emerga from an earlier age, maintained accented without protest ; and It 
as an attractive, accomplished that universal knowledge must still req J res a considerable effort of the 
butterfly. Poor George Chinnery t be the best means of training tlie ljt £ g}nat j on tQ recapture the seif- 
Only sixteen ; a teetotaller ; brought leaders of a society which had to con f idont spirit of those years in 
up. in the country : and confined accommodate the combined impact nnpr i Ju qm became a nanacea. 

to the company of his mother and a of the Romantic rebellion and the ”&taS!S« M^SavaSSTStt 
younger sister. And what a mother l Industrial Revolution. The mid- ? mJd cnmarisrC 
" Take care, my dear George-it century found Mark Paitison argu- J K Sarffltoto” 

will he a misfortune to you to have ing that a liberal education should J£?S,l u ?5i rB |, aB 0 f a university 
been educated by me if you are approximate as closely, as possible S*2J“ pi aJh 9 ve? Mr Hothbtotl 
not the first man of the age in to "the speculative vigour of the Sa'ita 
which you live.’*-' George dll not Middle Age univerfity"; and MiJlSffHaS 
become the first min of hls age : bo Farrar, whose Essays yon a LibOral . j^S^^hef^eat increase 
disappears without trace in 1^23, Education ware published in 1867, Wh wkh oiuslde 

when he left tlrt Treasury after ;a remained convinced that the sum- Sf r t 1 B d CtS . h aad 
relativeW short .career. Ms earlier mit of endeavour for thenjeasonink J 1 a J£" ««ip Jhiorhad 

upbringing by Ws mother had mind must be " to exaiWne conf „, a r , ““S- 2 !n?"2w3 

Indeed ' proven a misfortune: and prehenslvely and closely the won- self-suffici^t, . commimi^’ , wb‘^1 
the torrent of advice and exhOrta- derful scale ofniethods by which JEjjJl aSlal 

tlon with which her letters pursued the human mind has achieved its i if bS 

him to - Oxford did nothing to various -degrees of conquest over. ^to : of society. -»9* 


‘It Is not a usual ththg 
for a man to decide K;-" . v . j 
against hie own children . 

for snobbish reasons W: fe;.: ;i ;3 
, . . . . . he was liable to 
decide against any of 
his children at any moment on these 
grounds, and frequently did so* 


A.uberon Wsuflh 


■5SRW JUSSni® “w.r.tod^^Bz! B I education «eek 

he became the natural butt of but.- itself before, their, .byes. • T. - H. to.providfl, in. the. last quarter of 
ilies^d bIac%uai^? ahd;",but: Ji. J Huxley,japeakmg I to'toft;.Sau|h-to^ th? twentieth, centp^y. . 


AdbieronW^ugh rOvleweThe Evelyn Waugh, 
Diaries in tHe Spectator on September 4 


on sale now 
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p^&SSS SSS The people’s war 

t^dlcaara 0 w£Sl ^iiiliS W be ' tauSSu ent •g”? nVder.oa^Tc"" ay oFUta the people i 

!o whom, and how. Bui. if wo are of m ot .. _ Long Parltam 

’ S " 42 By J.P. Cooper J-tfTL'! 


ihe people in the politics of tho Commission of Array implied a re- 
fan r Parliament drove a wedge into sumption of the orbit i .u v taxation 
liTruHn, *■ -? fivided i. pEtto 16.10 s ;y W 


HI1V ICIIIIMil. .H.HWI ***■“ - , . - 

reasonable liberty of choice about recognizes 
the aims mid methods of our onu- values, 
rational system, we must expect the There a 


tilt Dims Ullit UICIHUUS US M~s — , ' uiMMiur ■ 

rational system, we must expect the There are vast problems here : BRIAN manning . 

result to reflect the values of the problems of the curriculum, t of The English People and the English 

society which provides its context; academic assessment, of teaching Revolution 1640-1649 

and we 0re not entitled to complain me r[i 0 ds mid teacher training and-- Helnemann Educational. 

unless we are prepared to change beyond and beneath them all-of JW’ 

rho nature of that society itself, it pilll iip and private expenditure. Bv t9 ' 3U * 

is here that the argument takes on * |ie fllld 0 f hls survey Mr Roth- ■ ■ 11 ‘ 1 " 

a sharpor edge ; for is it not pre- Uatt seems ta have reached the con- since most recent studies of the out- 

cisely our eilucntinnal syswm which c ] u ^ on t bat thc9e. problems may break of tha Civil War have been 
has done so muc j '“P r “?" c JJJ ‘prove to be finally insurmountable, pr i mar liy concerned with the beha- 
stubbornfr cla s-rhiden jociety and l t b at the ideal of a liberal education, ^iour of the gentry lu different 

» envisaged by our forefathers, there h certainly room for 

?i! sh rucarcli may now have been fragmented he- an appraisal of the reactions and 

the humanities and the rose n „ n ,..i anv nrnsnact of rein tear at Ion. • offoi-t-n nf more annular forces. Brian 


n„ T P rnnnpr he ruling class and divided it and oE the l6.Ws ny a cnm.pi popismy. 

By J. r. cooper assured the triumph of the popular inclined court, bom .mi reducing 

— - nni-rv King. Lords and Bishups them to slavery. SLunos of cavalier 

-- — ' were defeated : this was achieved malevolence to the lower orders 

BRIAN MANNING s not by the Commons, but by die were skilfully dissuannalcd . Dr 

The English People and the English mo b.” Five-sixths of the book deals Manning gives the details of t hese 

Revolution 1640-1649 ; u,l,h the period 1641-43, with ,two 

Educational, final chapters 


show how that ** the commission . . . appeared 


Ideal above the applied sciences and 
the practical; Innovative capacity? 

. But: how— If wo arc to remain 
a free people— are wo to judge In 
whut ways, and to what extent, wo 
' should seek to modify tliejo priori- 
lies oxcopt by ihe kind of i l ensonnd 
discussion, conducted In tnoro than 
inoroly icilliiarfan categories, which 
a liberal education, in nil Its suc- 
cessive interpre rations, has tradi- 
tionally been concerned to foster? 
And how are wo to preserve our 
understanding of tho rcJaiivo values 
which si toul d regulate our prog* 

■ matic daily lives unless each new 
gene rat ion Is allowed the oppor- 
tunity to learn to ' think also in 
. terms of tlio ultimate values- which 
' are the- basis of our poutlcul 
liberty ? 

Ihe proof -of nny pudding' is in 
its eating'; and experience suggests 
that historically, we hpve done not 
too badly at this particular kind of 
cooking. ' Over , the centuries w* 
have in fact .chanced ‘our social 


arch may' now have been fragmented be- gn appraisal of the reactions and 
and y° n d any prospect of reintegration. - effects of more popular forces. Brian 
f In hls final paragraph he says: Manning is a former pupil of Christ- 


k icir iih/i lfi49 tha rovo- ns an instrument of clnss ns well as 

sgm m 

between rich and poor, strong of tho tilling class . 
SSdweak,r?l«5 amf ruled, thflse The epontapelte of the uprising, 
who eat their bread in the sweat , . . Is an indication that the 

of other men’s brows and those breach between tho king and par 

who laboured for tholr living with Jiament was tho occasion man 

their own hands This was than the cause of the poputa 

the only form which class conflict revolt and that the peoplo am 
could take in tills type of .society the parliamentary gwtty fount 

at this period of time . . . always themselves for the moAient on th 

present 1 but latent before 1640; same- side by coincidence, arista 

it enme dose to the surface m from different rather than th 

1641-2 and propelled parliament same causes. 

• _ .1 1.1 ■« n and tn a ** _ . >. I _ < ■ a. a1_ ^ 


Tho spontaneity of the uprisings 
, . . is an indication that the 
breach between tho king and par- 
liament was tho occasion more 

_ _ ... . - then the cause of tlte popular 

i hls final paragraph he says : Manning is a former pupil of Christ- dtaonly' form "which' class conflict revolt and that the peoplo and 

Thera 1 b nd certain wnv to guaran- ophor Hill and The English People Muld ta ke in tills type of .society the parliamentary gentry found 

toe th o eu r vfvaf of past vhIum. AU and the English Revolution can be Stahls period of time . . . alywya themselves for the moment on the 

truditions are rruly selective, as It seen as the demonstration of Dr present but latent before 1640; same- side by coincidence, arising 

Is common *10 any ; but tt ought Hill’s long-cherished hypothesis that • jj 10 ^ closc t0 rhe surface in from different rather than the 

to be more commou to soy that ‘ h ? people had a decisive parr In ^ aud propelled parliament same causes. ■ 

what survives from a tradition is bringing about a revolution which w c i ia i lca , ae the king and the Hcre it i s not j us t the presumption 

-L . FaIIaH nolfflcnllv. but Ciuurfd tho 1_1 — — A. AAvlIamAnt * If drove .««A„Hna<tir nlcn nrnmin/int in llffl 


the pBftt is fraellQ end shatters 
easily, and only the whole can give 


rlcei- thinking on the Civil War victory.. their conception of local privilege 

U1C past js nasiio enu auKuwn I, ike Dr Hill, Dr Manning does • The engine of this pervasive and tlie status quo. For reimposi-. 

easily, and only the whole can give not l1se unprlnted sources, though c ] nas conflict was the “ middle soft non of taxes, assessod 1 ke Slilp 
moaning to the parts. What we both have boon successful super- «f people”, who were “peasants Money, would have caught hundreds 
Ihlnk wo have token away does vlsors 0 f t | t eses using such sources. a hd craftsmen ” who did not wnploy 0 f small men who were not included 
.not survive. Flowers cut from Here' the reader encounters a waa0 labour, biit thev were led by j n the traditional subsidies. As the 
tholr scepo and separated from densely arrayed mass of quotations yeomen, large tenant, farmers or king was to be much more tender 
sustaining roots last only a short from contemporary pamphlets, tmohnliiers. clothiers and merchants towards traditional forms of 1 


system might perimps pause- to con- tne mstmeuve poiiactu wisaom otton not laemmea in me text, claims that the rule at tnunw 4 
jsider haw we have mnnoeed to do which has shaped our history so while the annotation at the back ot n , a de the leaders feel more in com- 
so; and they might ask thomsolves far, and to remember, that the the book is confined to bare cita- with their inferiors than with 
hbw fair, if that system wera tradition of a liberal education, dons of works. tbe existing order and ruling class, 

abruptly adjusted to conform more dosptie nil its shifts of emphatia Thera are a number of detailed However elsewhere lie agrees 
closely with their own .spedfich- and direction, has nvvtr who l& losi accounls of loca j episodes, but no flint in ninnv towns and regions the 


order. Neutralism among the 
middling sort Is not discussed even 
as a possibility, though since Dr 


VU Mb MIM |»* J'**" - “ 

cal and. social equilibrium ; and en- 
gineers are not. to be produced in- 
stead of philosophers. It Is neces- 
sary to have' both ; and it Is not be- 
vend the material resources of this 
couufry-— If applied wisely— to Jiava 
them! But we shall not understand 
1 even tho need to haVe. both unless 


id the teacher of a groat pupil. irj rh n ' V.«l «« from Valerie Pfcari’s aoiuenuon ung sort, or 1110 coumrysmu w » 

wealth of the families from simply heenuso V the actlviuos gl . eQter extent limit was ever 
Wo should not obey those who which apprentices came. If export- their Citv colleagues . - ’■ ntR?® achieved by the l.cvullurs, or any 
urge us, because we arc. human tton and analysis have been sacri- i t unnecessary for them to piny the other popular innvem ent. The Som- 
and mortal, to thiuk mprcly ficed to the Immediate impact, of n celu is a ry , erset Clubmen wero still suspicious 

human and mortal thoughts; In multiplying quotations, the con- • . , Indail btedWv true that of tho gentry, but were exponents 


human and mortal thoughts; In multiplying quotations, the con- ■ lln doubtedhrv true that of tho gentry, but were exponents 

so fnr as, we may we should prao- elusions reached are clear and un- It is uiiaouiju:^ iaiUa g on |*ed of village peasant democracy 

tlse Immdwnl ty and omit no qualified and the .reader does not Chutes a f Interests; ^ includ- through elected officials mid of 

effort to live in accordance with, have to wait for them till tho end a wide variety, ot m*. * rciuin to local traditions and 

the best rhot is In us. . . . - . of ^tho book The intervention of \ng ,“nantaoftan exenmtions, instead of tim enforced 

' • aanhist their land- oxactlons and udminiairallvo oxpe- 


SSd grievances against their land- oxactlons and udnii nisi ra live oxpj 
What Dr Manning needs to dlents of both sides, lliose wore the 
S', but dJSl n” I? th« sub. vtll-B* iirampdu.!. of .ho Civil W,r. 
stantial numbers of yeomen were They do not rote a mention here, 
so alienatiid from the existing social It would be unreasonable to cx* 


and -handling of the European- the artillery and Its several roles ii« a moreiv vrith'reHaious^r politl- nitW^ans we^s^to 5 tlfe P nTuUi C farioW 
“teetii armsS the cavalry 'the lb Chnrtdter well the $£NUE oS^rban, mfS.if 

foot, the artillery, and the eugjuw- problems of mbWllty and pTov ding a“, ote d etan'ders of episcopacy who religious history involved. Yet itj*. 

: *35451-? Si^ thaT hs aholitfon woitid sub- reasUble to expect more account 


. A C»- yv^..f|Ay ■ order that they wished to chaqgo pent a pioneering general survey at 

- . — . , , , t, ' , it radically and would not be con- popular movements tp produce den- 

• Avr ! - - - 5 -- r - ■•and. handling of the European- the artillery and Its several roles JISS. Mllalmis or nolid- nltlve answers to the multlfarioiB 

i “ teetii arms^’r the cavalry, the My Charidler assesses vary well the ^Tii- Manmne is n&e to nroblems of urban, rural social pnd 

■> By Antony Brett-Jjmes foot, the anlllery and the engineer problems of mobility and providing “^SJSndwm episfopacy who religion? history involved. Yet it ij, 
s . -a- s— services. While he rightly adequate supplies ot ammunition, "J™ 1 9" U sub- reasonable to oxpect more account 

J T 1 1 .devotes most attention to the Eng- and the precarious reliance on argueainat ‘ 5 ““ UII “ U ‘‘" U lp-rUns of the analytical orublems involved 

. DAVID CIIANDW: -: .. ... Mish and French forces, he dram contractors for horses knd drivers; veit the ^lal -orde^ teading or ■ 

The Art of; Warfatc in ilie Age of, ’appropriate comparisons with Dutch, He also describes the actual guns JflKJjkJj, S nn l?tv Yet he fails their relationships to each other 

; Marlborough - . . Swedish, Prussian, Austrian. Russian in use, the .types of ammunition, « rf SdinasseMineSic natureof POP* 

". : .3t7pp. Bntsford. £6.95 : l’*.-- 'Sf4 » ** * *Uw even the various gun-carriages. As ™ ^SESS. « wST 

• ■■ - - r— - 1 — c — — ^ ei- raE j onfll differences. - for the engineering services, he who aumea inn wraiy nrohleim of thoir leadership*^ 

■ T -W rightly argues that the period highlights the vital contribution was Incom patible wtihthe bal fflttg JJ lc ,' r ifirSi&iaW* 

Chandler,; follpws^ hli.-. Marl- IJ -vrM 0*ie ; oi “nulltory^ transition a nd ; - they made to the conduct of military of power in existing English D exocc^more exulicit discussion 


'K : 

I ;i 
! I 


; mi 

j ! . i 


tf -‘heieu9 




■meb'Uke local'elites and. interest groups bail 

BjplArJ. ' Imior tlirmtAhAii:.. the . floverriment 


cm ana economic ainw 
lers to have appeared. It is; ^**3 
to • be hoped that Dr Manning 
pursue hi* studies of tiiem wr 


. no dnd ;Cortdi *qn tn dV d he ; 'ban <r Bi totiti 

and of the mature? -Fradorlck /tho .^ai* it rjs .no; wonder' thft 

GrpM.m tiia.ochM* :The xcopo or Ctandiert wbrds, “too- QS P« C 
book. OA the 'act >ot’wat ln>atiy , )n-edccit|fldd with, the problcnia of - W"»f 
- asthot •APPDly tt'bfl.ftblo to achlove a ti'uly 

wm ; - differ in approach, ' seloQtlQh; totiu victoryT. - Consequently Ioue- enlrt 
ptlorirfo# .and ioyaroge.- Ono iwriter . draVvn-oiit ...wars •; of ...attrition wefe' .^ nc( 

HtJonit habii MtiAM aa’hoMahiiI^Ia sitniiA VahnVi- • ((f.ixKl 1. " * mill: 



iiMii|biuva„ 1 uum 

reference notes' 
entries where. 
‘Concerned,- .And 


l j - - 4, ■ .^tewing ihe; major Infantry; ; i tiibir oc 

by ; basic trdlAttig - ’im'd 
Frmtto^nd Kngland. Io The Art ; liaiidling hi battle ai 

iVqrfare.fll .MaWho^mid .W. •«-- I-:- 

Mr Cha'iullor haa. auiti 


ent 1 liustratiorts.. lean ^ f iA: a 4 n , n ® 1 1 l ®l? ,ie * " fey ,o£ the specially- ■: commissioned B ®f nk 
nacjH*’ tpoi beavUv^op the ’more famiKar “’[jkhrfde gettlng ont of hgad cer- photography, how the fWw Sj. 

. P , -. ; of MerJborOugli dpd E u gep e . ' J^JL C a ^ s „ e a d gentry ‘to-rtfb place ! Volume 1: ItKM-lW. 

knnin section* of at’tiw expense of diosb cortductai! v ^]! e 11 caused Sir um« 2 : 1642-174 6. Sidawick ^ 

1 in Mnsiftble ** ?ax« and -ofoers.r Bgt these are : S^*US2! , i?B D 5 t 5 r rf ,y tho Jackson. Each 232pp, £6.50, papf 
- ? u - -"lril qririciams, of. a valuable work, .Suffolk, gentry h ehlnd Parliament, back £5.75). He also discusses if* 

wiAirt : i,i ; -i»ier'- 1 . .w". ,-i -it - would ' be ' interesting to lchow . strategy; tactics and military pt® 

Si 0 *®* - the rioters, in the 8tbur cSeh ot each encounter, »ketcluj[; 
'.T.'iTu" . ,wi l n -*v 4‘Ons Mr .Chandler has produced a .-Valley who alarmed -Barnardlst&n tha nnliilr-al hnrimminH and tM 

ifcleaslite^SnnoR’ 1 -'ftai^and . de acrijJh' War® J«d by - capitalist dotWett and penodaUti^ involved. : The, guides 

J5&*k SP" B ^. analy*te:.cqmmed-dablB for yeoman farmer*. Th* tftdcr* who to the' batilaf ields include , ro^ 

dlr*cdoa» tad there are tebjM^ 
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From Pale to plantation 


By T. C. Barnard 


Spaiiihli coimiiul theories differed, 
for the liuplisli never adopted 
Aristotle and urgued ilmt the Irish 
deserved their ireninicnl because 
they were nut lira! slaves, Thu 
apparent lack nf any sense of reli- 


gums mission towards Ireland dur- 
ing Sidney’s government is also sur- 
prising. The uncertainties of tlic 
Elizabethan church settle me ut, the 
difficulties of establishing it in Eng- 
land itself and the cost may explain 
the low place nf cvangeliauiiou. 

Only Lord Chancellor Weston, 
himself a clergyman, in J5G8 urged 
the sending of missionaries Lu 
reclaim Ireland. Not only hud the 


NICHOLAS CANNY: 

The Elizabethan Conquest of Ireland 
A Pattern Established 1565-1576 
205pp. Harvester Press. £9.50. 


-! 1 : — """""* necessary staff of justices of the security aspect became more ineuuc 


ace and sheriffs, he hoped by ing in 1570 with the Popek daposi- 


treoing the lesser landowners from 
the tyranny nf their overlords in 
create u loyal gentry class. \ With 
variations this was the policy he 
intended to apply to Ireland's other 
provinces. 


tion of the queen. Sidney and his 
masters were Increasingly attracted 
to the idea of uprooting the recal- 
citrant Irish and replacing them 
with -loyal and industrious colonists. 
Sidney wanted to sprinkle new- 


thcreuftcr. Travellers published 
su pj mjkmI ly eye- ivt 1 ness hcccuui i*c 
which spread this view, while gov- 
ernment officials in Dublin en- 
dorsed it in their dispatches home. 
It was argued th ul rho Irish could 
be lifted from their degraded coudi- 


policy!’ ftcTalft 'betwocn iS 156S 8 in!l la M 0 ..Mcr m,d Co„Mch,, Sidney come., iiglitly u.ou.jd saiTiso.w I .nd 


policy in Ireland between lmbb ana "’T.L ^ . ■ “ V ’ hr-Triiu ni*ior‘ su siren q- 

1576 Hls hero is the Umova tine proposed the creation of lord presi- nioie heavily in ulster, su streng- 

JSf'j dents who would assume the func- thening.„tho Ramsons, providing 


tion only bv firm English rule. Very rec j a im Ireland. Not only hud the 
properly Mr Lanny wants to know Spaniards by this time sent hosts 

whv rbiQ lAOAtHl ciM-rmn nn wa u tA. .f J . « 


lord deomv qir Henrv Sidnov His dents who would assume the func- tftemng ttie garrisons, provuung 
studv ?h^mi-ahethan CmwZert of tious Presently discharged by tho local officials and fostering trade 
Kriand secSelv ^ based on Iha sm- Oid English earls like the Butlers und agriculture. Mr Canny explores 
vl v Sv ’ tdFiSal records trill be (earls of Ormond), the Fitzgeralds ihe various plantation schemes of 

:l" e d .™ e Sk2%nd'« «“ L«rt. *» Desnidnd). and’.Lnnl «». 


properly Mr Canny wants to know 

why this legend sprniig tip so and- 0 f priests 'and friars over the 
dcnly. One explanation is that tlw Atlantic, some of the clergy 
English eiicountciod for the first seriously attempted to master the 
time the unrumihur social nnu re- ■ ■ * 


denco of reviving scholarly interest TJmmond and Lord Clamicard. 


iii sixteenth-century Ireland.. 


These English lord presidents would 


w n • J J , T . . , police the provintes and impartially 
Mr Canny contends that dunitg administor the English common law, 
this period the -English government, thereby . winning Over the- ’ lessor 


the period, contending they were 
master minded by Sidney, yet never 
substantiating that cluim. Too few 
settlers had ur rived by 1576 for Ire- 
loi^d ,to hftY.8- been subdued and 


ligious systems of Gaelic Ireland the rights H rid wrongs 


and expressed their bafflement in 

disilpiHTiVDl. 

Also the Old English, eager in 
occupy n privileged position, spread 
the belief diet the Gaelic Irish were 


local languages mid hotly debated 
tlte rights and wrongs ur creating 


prompted by Sidney, treated Ire- | B hd6wper4 anf the, townspeople , 

land differently, and that this new uisteV posed the hardost problem, hapha*ard and g 
policy thereafter became the norm. tot there under the O’NdUls, Gaelic fuI colonizabon. 
Yet it must be . remembered, not- society was intact. Sidney ealeu- not claim that 


1 -Mi'l t f W ^ -i (• 1 • ’ ~ UUO U CHOI LI Id L MID vIUwmL i 11311 WCI U 

Anglicized., , Here certainly a put*, licentious end lazy mid so Unfit for 
tern i-had been established,- of oddly any po^ons of tr USt , y et a prac . 
hflnhflzard mnn-aHv unsuccess* *a__i >■ u. -...ui • -r. . 


i vt il must do . remHinw ™, soc i e ty WBS ltltaCl, Sidney OBICU- 

withstanding Mr ..Cann/ai title* .that latpd ihat only force would ovfer- 
Irplaiid was. not 'defmitively con- thr r QW t!j e O’Neills. L ,As a prelude, 
quered.in. tbeae years. -The sObtitle, j iawe vcr, lie wanted Ulster garri- 


^uerea^tn these y oaM. —xne samiiie, however, lie wanted Ulster gari i- 
A Patteni Established 1565-1576 , sone d and colonized to weaken their 
rather belies the text, in which wp power. 

find earlier precedents for Sidney’s Sidney succeeded only partially in 


haphazard and generally unsuccess- 
ful colonization, Mr Canny does 
not claim that Ireland had been 
much changed, only that • attitudes 
towards the Irish had altered. ' - 

Perhaps the most importdijt 'effect 


1370 b v £r h* mat'^ nrwg e r^er a ll v 

«5fiSf."SSr ^teteiea^ng is' the 


native 'ministries. Sucii questions 
floated only slowly inio the minds 
of English admin istm tors in Irchiml, 
and usually floated out again. 

The links between Irish and 
North American colonization have 
already, .been stressed by D,. B. 
Quinn, whose account, supplemented- 


ing out the- Irish ^ troublemakers. 
Hairlpg . decided ‘ the ’Irisn were 
enemies, it was convenient to. label 
them- as barbarians. To* £all' bpup- 
nenta barbarians may have been no 


of Sidney's policies was this Shift 
in attitudes. By neglecting to sum- 


aCcounf of -Welsh, . exp 
Sidney’* ■ .policy. At li 


leraence .mil 
east super- 


acts. Moreover the pattern shifted. it ^SSUSSnST VSijSS^A 
as- later Enghsh administrators wa ‘ h'nmnercd bv tlie cost for 

“J; altfiough f.is scheme was meant to 
mi jht be w 5(2 .nLun, , to “ '«?!« SSd 

S 8 »' if r ^™S S tl P doub/ed. e !?e l o!(ended lr!.h Ce mng* 

nates who (° utld a ready audience 
new depntiur^s in,. English thoir .-.-u. 


marlze tho tangible consequences of more than the stock response 6f the 
Sidney’s rule, Mr Canny leaves the time : as lato as tlie 1640s, rural 
reader rather in the air. the more royalists wero ridiculed _ by parlin- 
so as in the first chapter he mentariatis in much the same l&n- 
sketches Irish society, in 1558. Such gtoge as the Gaelic Irish had been. 


ficially oneef tho- Tudora’. triumphs, 
had a>een tlmi 'gentle < assimilation- 
of- Wales - vnth -England. Thiough, 
the presidential council, especially.. 


reader rather in the air. the more 
so as in the first chapter he 
sketches Irish society in 1558. Such 
a sketch is for the historian like 
the task of a picture restorer faced 
with a begrimed, damp-stainod and 


under Bishop Lee in the 1530 b, 
the Marcher Lords had been broken, 
Wales shire d and English justice 


policy p 5 ‘i. |S ter their grumbles among the varnished canvas from which much. 

vr. r«„n„ English privy councUlors opposed to 0 f tlie paint 1ms flaked. Cleaning 

TrliLnA y h Hi llte ? act on Sidney s mam Patron Lord reveals odd, suggestive details, on 

Ireland of official actions by pro- Leicester. Ilia backing from tho the bosis of which tlie confident 
viding a detailed account, sometimes English Council was never whole- restorer ■ may reconstruct the 
wtii the chronology confused and hearted. Furthermore Irish society masterpiece he imagines was once 
the themes submerged, but neverthc- proved more complex and resilient there. Mr Cannv’s historical 
less greatly to be welcomed. In than Sidney had expected. Never- restoration gives the past a precise- 


The label of savages was uever 
consistently applied to the Irish by 
the government. .Indeed the latter 


Wales shired and 
imposed. 


gllsh justice 


Sidney khew all tills well because, 
since 1560, he hdd been president 


varnished canvas from which much, was pro pared to favour groups of 
of - die paint has flaked. Cleaning the native Irish as well as of the 


Old English if tUpy would cooperate 
oh the government's terms. It seems 


less greatly to be welcomed. 


masterpiece he imagines was once 
thero. Mr Canny's historical 


uithkely that tills new terminology 
determined policy. Repression had 


of that .council. Sidney wanted the 
Welsh council copied- 111 Ireland, ns 
It was in Munster and Connacht at 
hls pYomptinff. - Here- wo <<tonio to a- 
final mystery: why dhl the institu- 
tion which nail worked reasonably 
well in Wales have so much less 


necessarily more tireless there were successes. 


restoration gives the past a precise- 
ness which It may never have had. 


twren EMla^d’a iSlT S i ita *he Leinster seneschal system He boldly corrects 
treatment of* W^ei a ud Se iwrrh was revamped, although Mr Canny views about slxteentli-ceiuury msji 
$ Inahmd hetman Irish 2nd nSK is va S UQ aaout the «tent to which society, especially those which 
Ame r fee n c ol^ nBo n a 11 d he t! Gaelic customs vanished and English derive from contemporary English 

bS^SmSt tb£S mES ifsjrtL ari™™£&zs dlS not con - 


He boldly corrects conventional 
views about sixteenth-century Irish 
society, especially those which 


success in lreland ?11ie answer no 
uuffli8nni6ii iLit it reciiured on idco* rintihi Hac In tlin differences 

sas tsessa™ **?&**. 0 S!55«" *8-* JFimZSE, 


highly unflntterlnK, and inaccurate, 
ary Irish image of tha Irish was being con- 
! which structcd. How tlie picture was built 
English up and took hold, and the incon- 
not con- sistencies within it, nre subjects 
state of which merit further attention. 


and Spanish behaviour in America. 

In 1565, Mr Canny argues', Ireland 
needed a fresh policy and tlie Eng- 
lish government was prepared to 
accept that proffered by Slducv. 
Delegation of power to tlio Old 
English lords (tlio descendants of 
Ireland’s Norinan conquerors) had 
boon abandoned. Silica 1541 tho Eng- 


Ulster lie was helped by clan feuds form to a Hobbosian state of 
when In 1567 O’Neill was hacked nature In which neither arts nor 


It would be Interesting to know If 
there was n stereotype of the Wolsh 
and the Higliknldor which ivns 


Invoked daring the period of their 
assimilation, - Another - question 


question 


to death by tho Macdonnells and his industry flourished. Tronshumonce 
pickled head seut to Dublin in a ' was an ordered movement rippling 
barrel. But the power of thu out from settled centres. Corn was 


Mr Canny investigates the effects 
industry tj our is lied, lransnumanca outside Ireland of Sidney’s policies, 
was an ordered movement rippling There are the links with Spain: 
out from settled centres. Corn was Sidney served lu Spain in the 


barrel. But the power of thu 
O’Neills luul not been seriously 
diminished. In Connacht the doniln- 


rclates to die different treatment 
of tlio Welsh and IrUh lnngudjtei 
by tho English government. The 

■Inun lAunln.it rtf RlU'lflflJ’s Irlsll 


grown, wood worked and exported, 
bouts built. Occasionally In this 


ant lords, Thomond and Chuiricard, account a note of dospe ration is 
disliked the introduction of a lord heard, as whan Mr Canny, con- 


president, but soon complied with fronted with Ireland's seas and were familiar with Spanish 


liah -sovereign had claimed to be the now order. In Munster tile rivers teaming with fish, remarks 


1550s ; he ulso knew the tipoulnrds 
wore meddling in Dolan d. and whs 
especially keen to oust them from 
trade with. Munster. Later writers 
were familiar with Spanish explana- 


development of England's Irish 
policy needs urgently to l»e com- 
pared closely with English treat- 
ment of its other regions. 


To Indicfita questions not 
answered by Mr Csnny may scorn 


king of Ireland. To make tlie claim Butlers and Deantonds resisted more "flailing must also 


effective, English authority had to 
be extended beyond the small won 
around Dublin where the king's writ 
ran. Such efforts in the 1540s 
merely outraged the chiefs in Ire- 
land's hinterland and. provoked them 
to attack the Palo around Dublin. 

By 1547 the Dublin administration 
was overstretched by defending the 
Pale, which it did by erecting forts 
in border districts to overawe tlie 


strenuously, having more power to widespread”, So one would expect, 
lose. The Desmonds made the Yet objective observers later worn 
mistake of ongaging in outright puzzled by the lack of intoront and 
rebellion, which simply exposed skill In fishing among tho Irish, 


wero familiar witu Spanish explana- 

dons of their conduct towards tho ungenerous when lie has vresonted 
Moors and in America. This Is «« with so mud* information. It Is 


them to confiscation and harsher 
treatment. Ormond was more wily. 


By intrigue in London ho delayed ^«nny a picture is umoiuinaic. vvo 
the appointment of a lord president a £ e shown how tills society 
and then preserved hls own paint l no !C, - a f under Sidney, 

jurisdiction In Tipperary. Munstor Were the Irish eased out of their 


widespread ”, So ono would expect, really all that the Spanish parallels 
Yet objective observers later worn amount to, unless wo accept thnt tho 
puzzled by the lack of interest and schome9 for colonizing Ireland 
skill in fishing among tho Irish, wero inspired by the example of the 
Th« nnohnnai.iti m.nitn, in Mr Spanish conqulstadorcs. It might 

s: Ms." Wffiur h 


Intended, hoive^er, as n trlbuto, A‘l| 


In outi-lglit puzzled by tlie lack of interest and 
ly exposed skill In fishing among tho Irish, 


the best regent work on early 
modern Iceland' "reminds us of how 
littlo wo Jcnpw and hpw muoh 
reniulns to be done.' Mr Cntinys 
book takes Its place among that 
work, while we wish for moro, . 


disloyal, replacing the clan chiefs 
With English officers entrusted 


Hiso suffered from a quick turnover w r ®»n'.t! a ? 8ua ? e f m !L cuat 2 n !? 
of lord presidents ana from a lack jteglfth Jew I mpo sed and enforced 


with, wide powers *a* seneschals, 
and creating thllitary colonies 
beside the garrisons so that the 
soldiers might live off the land 
-rattier than eat into English 
resources. Although these methods 
apparently protected and pacified 


lions wore evidently fulfilled, for mcraasoa by tta perfunctory ms. 
the smaller landowners accepted S5s?°Bhfi- i^SSi 11 ll P j. 

the new authority and took no part w l#5^ 1 


in tlte Desmond revolts. 

Mr Canny suggests, rather 
obliquely, that by 1569 Sidney’s 


wno uvb ntu uw 

EUzabeth's accession. The Old 
English v landowners of the Pale, 
used to influencing the government, 
were disgruntled at the intrusion 


was not well at. jipp resell 


years alter Mr Canny’s • terminal 
. date. The circumstances of his 
rattier fj^al recall and contcmpotaries* 


'an accurate , Indispensable tool lor the 
antiquarian bookseller and collector ’ 
Times Literary Supplement 1 130176 


fi was changing. Lack of scared, 
from England end deter slQ0iea ’ 
resistance in Irelaud had The i 


assessment of hls work nro not con- 
sidered, 


The change which Interests Mr 


seneschals 


eminent, slowed his progress. There had been Canny most is the beginning, about 
Intrusion open rebellion And covert intrigue 1570, of an English view of the Irish 


PRICES are CHANGING 11 


Soldiers into 


jobs and lands which 'they might 
nave held. The Palesmefl, headed 
wr Lord Kildare, complained at the 
English court, where the Queen 


whiefi coincided, and was indeed as barbarians, which made possible 
connected, with the revolt of the the more draconian policies of con- 


YOU NEED THE ABPC FIVE YEAR INDEX 


Northern earls in England. The fiscatloit, massacre and colonization 


Apart From the Pale’s problems!' 
there remained the task of imposing 
English authority elsewhere in 
Ireland. 




Mok Prl«#i Cuvronf 

The Five 'tear Index 1970*1975 


Ireland. n„ TP extensive anu inis creates many 

It Ml Sit Henry Sidney who «£' ®JT John T - MedlyCOtt jWtaMw. _J &!* **' 

Rested solutions. Why hls ideas' - ^ i 

PEf ES ..A RB ,i0N, .. SSSESV; Si 

: »0p p. The M|, Head. 13.25. 

the Leicester and Howard groups excavation is, often overlooked in «p re ,bw 

dnd by William Cecil,. who waa un*‘ detailed reports by archaeologist. onririiment of what, 

usually -Interested m - and . weir The results of micrascooic research can still be saved.- 1 


The excitement of the science of 


Today rescue oxcuvntion is very 
extensive and this creates many 
difficulties for archaeologists, 
"■Progress’ 1 does not always com- 
prehend* the significance of ardiae* 
ology in helping tiuAi more fdlly td' 
understand nlmself. This clear and 
readable book should contribute, 
enormously to a real understanding 
of the; value of such work and, of 
the need for further nubile support 
to enable archaeologists to realize 


• an easy-to-use, concise Index to over 750 sales 


recording oyer J 50,000 ductiqn prices of wpnted books, 
an t a grsphs. t roadsides, ahd maps— Hold and modern > 


alphabetically arrabgeti by author 


fiaiMHiu Vbuwi . »»»■ UII- uoimtuu t wpui wj oUfUBOVtugiiipi ■ 

usually Interested in - and . well The results pf microscopic research can still bp saved.- 1 - 

informed ab.o'ut Irish, affairs. . Who are generally ' comprehensible only Fqt 1 those unfamiliar . with . the 
governed Ireland .could jmatter.jn to other, experts,. One - of the major. Irish sites it ,wjU be a real 

tne strife of- 'the Coudcu chamber, delights of The Archneolom of Jre- appetizer.. The. beautiful photoi 

andtoo often Irish policy' reflected land is that Peter Har bison has graphs complement the text, and 

smtts of. power thnre rather ^han brought out , the thrill of the dig. both emphasize the variety.. 

Ireland’s pressing needs. .. Hls account-, of.-, .the • British romance aqd continuing mystery of 


e /*na‘s pressing neeas. . . Hls account i ox, .the • British romance aqd contimting mystet 
Sidney 'saw his first task as; the. Museum’s eti thUslastlc reaction, to Ireland’s past. Mr HarbUon 


securing of Leinster. He would , the finding of (be remaiiu of g ma)le. provided . g... roost ^useful ,introduc* 

retain the seneschals until they medieval Dublin Flea may create tion , to the archaeology of this 

could be replaced with county mqre popular interest in this fm* fascinating country and a timely 

administrations on the English .portatit science, than a learned remindoi -of t|ie significqnw of’;Ws 


administrations on the. English .portaftt science. th8it a learned raalnder of t|ie «|!iilfiojni?-i 
model.- In order,, tai^pvide.^h©, paper, achieved-. - subject. - ,. v .»» »'• 
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All about Evelyn 

By Alastair Forbes 


MICHAEL DAVIE Uidllor) : L-ftled and 'iusrfriabTy 'aggrieved. change of programme.) He did 

The Diaries of Evelyn Waugh : f he k ] iew t | ie enE j re d iaiy hail not even require his' bad movies to 

8 14 up. WeWenfeld and Nicolson. [j Cl?M tampered with 1 *. Mr Davie is be good bad movies, in the way 
£7.05. an admirable journalist (even if not in which he later came in love good 

- - at nil thorough in his identl- bad books, like the works at 

. 7 , _ , ficatlon procedures here), but Frances Parkinson Keyes or even 

Not long before, his dentil, Evelyn , thi|lk , lis decisions are more Alec Waugh ; and when in middle 
Waugh look typically teasing plea- t | kelv tQ he f eJt as punishments 'age he would hit a good film by 
sure in making a discouraging reply b wliat vVaugh himself called accident, like Paisa, he could be 
to some African schoolchildren who pu y| c already stupefied by much moved by it j he might have 

hud hoped to learn from him how literary overproduction **. Wliat made a good critic of the theatre, 
to write good English. “ I have t ff rst appears boring too, for be discerningly spotted how 

spent fifty-four years trying to nine jjmes out often boring much better Vivian Leigh's acting 
learn English anu I still find 1 ...j H^ely to remain so. Mr was than Laurence Olivier's during 
liavb fecqursc to tha dictionary n av ie did bring himself -to cut their joint Stratford season. (On 
almost evert y day. English Is lncom- qqq wrfl | a { rQTn the Lancing the other hand he could hardly be 

parohly tho richest language in the ’ lod (at w hose entries’ " consistent expected to be able to be objective 

world. There are two or three qolte caddishness u Waugh had been about Beckett on tHe basis of 1 a 


eluded 

reader 


“ilia general Oxford, there being then more 
would feel “ uil- cinemas, each with a twice weekly 
rlfinbly aggrieved, change of programme.) He did 
.o on rim rliai-v had nor even require his' bad movies to 


distinct wurds to express every con- aj) ,, a jj e d when lie looked them up late and intoxicated nirlv.il for only 
cept. and each has a subtle , v | vc „ nrep.iring his excellent last ilic Just act of Godut.) 
till far euro of 111131100." hook A Little Learning, though in Like most of bis Oxford contem- 

Tlie craft of good English was 1927 he had still Found them pass- pnrnries Waugh was almost exclu- 
WaugJi's governing passion ; his ttbiy gond reading) but thereafter lively liomoscxuai while at tlie 
writer's trurio gave him full “ job the scalpel froze ill his hand. It is university, perhaps more from sheer 
sntisfaciioii ” in a life In which very not of course ndecssary to he what liable and opportunity than deeply 
little else seems to have given him tha advertisers call an A-B reader held preference. Alastair Graham 
any satisfaction at nil. There was of tho oldest and costliest of the and Richard Fares were Ids prin- 
Hit occasion nt Aim Fluming's table so-called serious Sunday news- cipal lovers. Almost continual 
when Somerset Maugham was the papers to feel repeatedly a strong drunkenness followed by- much 
guest nf honour and Angus Wilson sense of ddjd It 1 in these pages. The usually public vomiting did not, 
referred to Evelyn Waugh as "far explanation lies in the fact that seem much to 'diminish desire, 
and away the best living writer ", Christopher Sykes, in the biography though it takes the edge off tha 
and only on being kicked under the he published last year, made very reader's appetite more than a little, 
table by ills hostess, who liad full use of the diaries ; indeed he During this period the entries con- 



1101 iceil that “ Willie looked fright- 
fully cross", .shouted the amend 


pers to feel ropoatedly ri strong drunkenness followed by -mucli TiJ f the exhi bition 0 f Minton pottery and porcelain wade 
use of ddja i hi in these pages. The usually public vomiting did not helWB J n i79 g mid mo, at the Victoria and Albert Museum until 

planation lies in the fact that seem much to diminish desire, October JO : a particularly suitable setting since Minton tiles were used 

U'lstophor Sykes, in the biography though it takes the edge off the extensively in the original decorations of the museum. Messrs Thomas 

: published last year, ‘nade very reader 1 s appetite J 1 **)*' Goode of 19 South Audley Street, Lotulon IV J, have collaborated in the 

— — » — - — . — , — — -—11 use of ihc diaries t indeed lis During this period the entries con- g»vhih§ti/%n an/J a dixnhiu of Minton iifttG-siir-nlltc ttHtrus in their 5/1011*- 

^ ^^sa-rJS^s tusA lsu: wss iss s 

Ai,eiU ^ 

-enuMLn iva« ca eonvlncinnlv in- Waugh found a iiineteen-yoar-oia J s 

i-mcd when having his service b “y “* Egypt's 11 drag attractive but cent i oail exhibition in Liverpool endumting, droll und Rmnai 


secmiC to have used most if not all tain -far too many lists of whs 
of the best bits, as Mark Boxer li. S. --.Turner, I think, has wittil 


sixty, UNDER SIXTY ". of The Sunday Times, to do his best people ", Tl: 

Waugh himself chose to give that wlth wurmed up left-overs. And the f 

accoladu to Ills contemporary Homy Wnugh’s childhood wns, as John h fl ' 

Green, which was also W. If. Freeman was so convincingly In- waugn iou 
A uden's verdict (though Green, like formed whyn having iiis service “WT 

Wilson, put Waugh at tho top of his broken at the outset of the famous ® 1SD t0l,n f a J 
own list) and thought him the Face to Face television interview, , pa - v . v* , 
possessor of the gen ills which, as a "blissfully happy”, and nothing in P 1 *""™ «» 
craftsman, he disclaimed for him- tho diaries shows him to have been 
self. But Greans undoubtedly untruthful here, or a victim of the ? n ,° K !? d 
greater artistic originality Is often self-deception, which, as Sykes ob- f° te i b ® d T \ 
marred by an obscurity that makes serv ed, was in later life to be the »» "W T 
his readers lose thoir way, whereas only motive for his fibbing and ™. c ‘ rcle J 
the only Waugh passages that ever mvrhoninnia « t 1 11 steered 

hold his readers tip are such nurnlo U,y / ° „ . . swells and 


people". The Channel was crossed. 
And the first brothel visited in 


enchanting. 


the only Waugh passages" that ever „"Yhon a,Via: still steered well clear of nobs and j" ■ “““ ,3 ^' mysteries and doimus of rhe Faith 

hold his readers up are such purplo , ' .. , . swells and even real literary toffs. ™ *® ei a rnrlr«U nanv had not covered tile rich field of 

Ames as bring them to a halt in sheer In tho very first entry there is a propos, the hitherto somewhat woman . gave a c " c ^ tfll1 1 RJ grounds for annulment of- marriage 

dismay or disbelief (those seasick- a reference to lus nurse Lucy, who s i, a dowy Figure of Waugh V&re m Oxford. The diary nogd . gjj Wlwln* hlnSlf to face a 

making loins in i Brideshead, for »nust have been something of a emerges from the diaries as a rather p? Iir ‘,f i M W f hl “" I inrSl I perpetual impediment to seeking 

writers. " at '. ,..,... 1.. ?..« .i.. decent chap. ^ , WamS 1 f l nr l ft ew Sha^laS* 1 the lioi <P hand, he . turned once more 


ureumc xqr uie mere wium of a specttui tor tlie rest ot ms like, ijramture is". I™*™ iint into the writer's fiMiiiuwi.rk tin. I 

superior officer), "either set about Already, at' eleven the first signs of Tf“' H v ' houe]lf Waunll a 'boroughs. { « The Pu"lf 3 B very bat. «JJJ f {»« wnters framework and 

FirODlK’SvhlB or HCaulnns □ Style Jli'as-ni-mi ? relictn^itv nnn un vvhflii RiCilflia PfllOS DOUgJlt WaUflli » torfid ;i(l line dWlTlOfluSi Ail6 UUK8 o' 

Thank Gud g I tilink Vam^beginnfng he nLte^thatin a ^horrible low” motorbike, and the photograph of wearing the Gattert When Mift the Back m Lmidnii he heurd of 

to acqulra a style.” But it Is not, church Ot Briahtoii ha 1« the anW hint astride it on Magdalen Bridge Duchess said ' Ah ^ou are like Marl- another expedition about to take off, 

alas, from • tms ' "damned ‘thkk p i to ios hlm^lf and bow will be familiar tomost renders, fie., borough. He wUl go to any party this . time to S|>Usbe.g U „, and 

square book” (more than 800 pages ta tha alter (sic). looks hardly at al) s ly and quite . £ar which „ he ii -sent a printed hurriedly leu to jam 11, pausing 

unenlivened eyeiL by any of the pic. „Lu r ,„ n u appetizing. Indeed, faced with that invltatiort.VTje mfet NoSl Coward only long enougli hi screw a girl 

lures that accompanied the diary ex- *], ? nLr^huSnn^mJhHr^Hnnnf picture and the equally familiar otic, ajid.' noted, "He has a simple, ffnm the, Bug o’ Nails und cunfcss 

.tracts when they were pvintad- first l?.i *i 1 i nf of the androgynous and sWib-nosed friendly nature. No brains. A his fornication next muni mu at 

In The Observer and subsequently . She-Evelyn, Wiom he was later to theatrical manner. Ho said ‘Go Farm Street. He Imd charmingly 

In The Sunday. Times) that. Ehe wff- * L °cS5ff marty in such pointless haste, round the world V * arranged for birthday parcels. Willi 

acquisition of that style can be T?. 1 ?” 1 ! 8 ’ »■ st T oet J T'/ioiitme Wioaen ' Wsextiel might it was verv hood advice and soon ho labels of provonunce attached, rp 

studied, not aveii in its best parts .tK^fV find Vwell- ’ fancy ^Ho-Evelyn as his fpat a f ter W beiag y received by Father be delivered to lluby Jung man inhi* 

which nr 0 more writer's Notebook High, Low and Loucue Left) te find '-. choice. Though his moth ernu- law * the Roman Catholic absence. ‘ It is mure fun that 

■ thati the rG.t_.nd It mostly consist., gf. ."J'f W Have j« en in, the ^ Burgltclere wrote to tell him ?| 1 „S_S 1 « rlm„ tty » which ve, '5 *™» "■ 1“ noted, 

of . mere memoranda of modest up- v?i lda ^ r ri _1 n ^o®f . L to iSi«iT Snn she was "quite Inexpressibly rum i v he invited as his sole* witness After two whole years i»r silence, 

ward social mobility and depress- S' Jg* °g* ' Sat pa ined ’ 1 th « marriage dnd Its his c&sctcommunistcron'yDH berg! covering the porind in which he had 

!ng decreaceiido of happiness. !“«■ clandestlue maiiher of celebration, X become a areat friend of Diana but 


that ha mail but a blockhead ever dastfoved his dlarv efter a oarticu- th “ romove, should ue given to Jad h 
wrote except ; for money. Miclma! S^depiaved 'K suqh an entry. There were not to 

S &x?o?d. At 'sixteen ‘ ho' spent 'vilter’s 


'-j, thd- writer” to wham one would be r “ en “ar«« in xeoiaaira now, anu He ' cornea a 

> ' tno ? t Iikel y “ ,00k ,or parallels engaging of a new gnvant the . m05B later t0 

S ■ t > ? ai S 3 SSha ?£ WhSrina his own life and career. At following day (how -full of two t he' restorer of 

■ S. 1 '. . K • . J.qxas*-— tna. wnisnonng ,1,- dimensional, taken- for-nranted ser- A«: n c n „kin u 


Here hjs diary provides 11115 . case ** very tar trom ira- 
marvellous pages of real proving 0.1 llio .shecrsuiTnfsand. 
notas in which one can with invention of real life), tlie diary 
^easily deleSt^hVori^ >» »JG with the race Pt of 

re fiction, and of the travel fc 1 * a W" ,m S"* fr . oni 5^' 

fhlch have worn equally well. If^ 1 . 5 | ni J rce , t0 . 10 a . 

:omes across Tom Whine- i’^rnfSb ShJcS 

later to become, famous aS JjfF,. 1 *? 11 8 h-il rt i mc il 1 ™ *°p*?rara was 

rn«r nf the mosaics in the thou M . hn - rU - b y Car . ra ”’ .. 'I?., 


iS ■ rSS a- Fhisrioriha Vrith Ills own life and career. At Mlomag day (how -full of two tUe^restorer of the mosaics in the V3lv bulb Sd out 

■Glades on ^whoae h n! r-MnditioneS seventeen he won- the Literature dimensional, taken- for-granted ser- Agia So „ hlfli Ha yi slts Aden where sturdilybuilt in -algna shiPP^ d 

: »3S&. offlnnl SnuSX Pr,SEe « as 1,e hfld e*P«ted to do, vants these diaries are l), nothing he 8 is discerning enough to note: by h r a «f« d h a d been 

■ wete rovoreml^plOM bHiSi? and. prayed God “ when you take n ’ ore « recorded by our author " Dined Besse on roof. Good dinner. &JSST "m Ja Carholl? by her 

I '•'loybqya ; Jt?&^tbelp C author’s own from tno that body and brain which a .h° ut .£*«, •*** sad and sorry Clever man. Lent me Glde’s Voyage JJJ ardent C cQnveri. whose 
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quBhieb 


ftlnst 1 


had-, first W®t his 

fervalpf,, a oswarod 
a .widow idOnti Wr-i 


,dpw . i dtfnti . far-off Tom -priberg, . .already solace iii ioore muscular mala arms. 
*«5t s6n Ayboron, -sen sing _ his’ futurA vocation as Wll- He slept a bit with E. V. Lucas’s 
of 'thq eVer khidly'Jmm Hlckfty of the Daily Express, -daughter Audrey -and did not. deem 

t.-TUditnl. 1 nonnrinl I*.. 1 'l. •' *1 , 


vungi/. jcTuun 01 .. oeing ricn. 8trQn . noMsnnalltv as a molner, 
Disapproved akphol/’ B$sse was conned w??h her scarcely less 
tho knightly Founder of: St ntoil ■ffil* 11 ? 

Antony’s, On the crossing to. ‘Mom- n art 8 combined to rile Waugh 
basa he meets » a lovely American SSSt 1 v ^ i •ries- make it pl»» 

Klki Preston who never rises before SSt he* had rhe nfeatest troub e in 
dinner”, He sees more of hdr i* “«£ 3n5l.lS*AmiS. SSlh he 
Kenya and stays in her house at and his motbor-in-laW were 


rr-l 


raijk.Longfoi'd 
-WM‘ 1 ‘•x^npged; tlw. right 


ha -: f • — - — — * -.- —Hr v “"W 0 ?"*' ■.™ n UJI ’ iwmeonfl ■ who certainly, .did wax not the least of Waugh’s wea*’ 

har.ffica?, . already . very full literature, and Nancy' Milford's* blonde . .sister, -was- Prinde George, King Georee 1 5LJ2T oroduce 

jfejj p bf « -WWBh’s I Oxford Diana who was then married to V’s youngest son. xki and he ihad Julks ^ ani 1 ta'^ms and^cloud Ms 

tho tBxt l rrotn , his ‘ Eri&n Gu[nness. Both she and her quite a serious affair made more grefir Wehdshio wllh Diana Coope r - 

^.tno tost - neni-r He. was vain, and alrtadb . husband wai-a kind An A • ceefn... ’ VIUI. . e, iriepasfiip Willi i-iiuno - -r 


, 1 Weu gif; then ^nra'velled 1 doVA- via are Stuffed with sick and sickening 
ToWn-whonfee^he racial prejudlce— to give the very 
where intfdd^t of .examiplM, opined wSto 
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Monckton”. Remembering the Pin- 
fold-Peinfeltl passages we marvel at 
Willowficld-Weidenfcld’a tolerance. 
Both the Coopers were the sort of 
sensible people who thought that a 
society without Jews would he as 
dread’ll prospect as 0 world without 
wine or music nr gnud food nml . 
talk. They were also passionately 
opposed to the rise of Gcrmnn 
Nazism with its hatred nf the strong 
Jewish component of civilized Ger- 
man life. So in front of "Diana 
Cooper us in front of Christopher 
Sykes. Waugh, unless he was to start 
a furious quarrel, had to adopt a 
less rabid tone than that rovealed 
in the diaries. These, too, arc very 
sui generis when it comes to the 
Abdication, and may puzzle some 
historians. “ The Simpson crisis has 
been a great delight to everyone. 
There can seldom have been an 
event that has caused so much gene- 
ral delight and so little pain ”, 
Waugh wrote. 

Some 150 pages of this book arc 
devoted to tho wartime diary, kept 
iri strict defiance of King's Regula- 
tions, on which Waugh based the 
great trilogy which must surely be 
held to be by far the best work of 
literature to emerge from the war, 
on this side of the Atlantic at least. 

“ It is pleasant ”, Waugh wrote in 
1945, "to end the war in plain 
clothes, writing- I remember at the 
start of it all writing to Frank 
Pakenham that its value for us 
would be to show us finally that we 
aro not ‘ men of action ’. 1 took 
longer than him to learn it ... I 
• thank God to find myself still a 
writer and at work.. . The tragi- 
comedy of the Diaries is that 
Waugh was the last person to be- 
come convinced of his total unsuit- 
ability for the military life. Perhaps 
a man 'who could write, after hear- 
ing the sound of a V-l flying bomb 
cut out overhead on a June night 
in 1944, that “ for the first and I 
hope the last time In my life I was 
frightened” would never have been 
strictly classifiable as a hero. True 
bravery is the will-power imagina- 
tive people have to bring to bear 
upon their natural instincts of 
cowardice. Waugh was apparently 
without such instincts. His dear- 
ness may have helped him to bear 
the noise of Stuka dive-bombings 
and his growing conviction that, as 
lie wrote, “all fates are worse than 
death” made him loath to take 
cover even when ordered to do so. 
But only a very small part .of 
the “ splendours et mis&res de la 
vlo mflitaire ” take place under 
fire, and nnarchy and insolence 
(seldom dumb) wore too near tho 
surface of his nnturo for Waugh to 
be able tu check them for tho 
duration. 

He docs seem from his diary 
entrlej to have quite enjoyed his 
early months In tho Marines. In 
his troopship at Freetown, one of 
his follow officers pointed him out 
to me ns^a still-treasured curiosity. 
The later literary uso to which ho 
put the Dakar fiasco was perhaps 
the only dividend paid on the Allied 
side from that ill-starred episode. 
His entry for September 1.' 1940, 
reads; “Rough weather. About 5 
the cruiser Fiji next to us in con- 
voy [from Scapa bound for West 
Africa] put up a signal which was 
variously interpreted to moan 'I 
am dropping depth charges ’ and 1 1 
have been torpedoed and am pro- 
ceeding to U.K.'”. The present 
reviewer, - who was in HMS Fiji, 
can elucidate,. Both signals were 
made. Fiji,, which had sustained 
some crew loss, also had to waste 
all her torpedoes in order that the 
Damage' Control officer could get 
her into fit if vulnerable state tq 
mqke John Brown's yard on the 
Clyde from: well we$t of Ireland 
under her .Q.wiLjPa'wef, ..oar ' '' 

■SSSmM 

Waugh’s diary gives a fair and 
succinct account of the naval balls- 
up; Thougli he was so much more 
briefly in Sierra Leone than his 
friend Graham Greene, he enjoyed 
hearing a pidgin description of an 
air raid ("Steam thicken fop side 
drop plenty na good- shit “Farid over- . 
hearing the following dialogue, 
nqted in his words t " 5 a.tn. nigger ■ 
singing in caribe. Marine: 'Fuck - 
off, you black bastard’. ‘Oh, offi- 
cer, sah, yotf have ndt taken your 
Eno’s V Also, “ There were 3 cases 
of homosexuality lit two- days,” 

. Thpsc were dealt with in Gibraltar 
later: "The buggery trials were the 
only thing ‘of Interest. J defended 
Marine Floreri^e ,{sicj. He -got- 
eight months. Hls companion in 
Pleasure got eleven. I did quite well 
■ for him-** i- .■ • ;V 

It: Was Bob Laycock, rightly ;a 
Bayartr: figure* to many different: 
sorts of , people (though the corporal 
mth: ; whom ne spent forty days and 
nights alone Iii the Western tyes'ert 


far behind the- enemy lines did com- 
plain of his ceaselessly reading 
A/ice in Wonderland aloud to him), 
who verged on tho quixotic by get- 
ting Waugh in 1941, witii a formid- 
able left and right, into both White’s 
Club and tlie Comma ndos. However, 
even if Christopher Sykes’s terrible 
verdict has to be accepted, namely 
that Waugh’s “greatest enemies 
were the men he commanded ”, both 
Lnycock’s gestures, were to serve 
English literature well and, if only 
for a brief part of his life, were to 
give Waugh some genuine pleasure. 

“ They dined that night at Bellamys. 
Guy’s family had always belonged to 
this club. It wns an historic place. 
Once fuddled gamblers had felt 
their way down these steps to their 
coaches.” 

In fact, both Waugh's father nml 
Waugh's eldest son, neither oE them 
members, would almost certainly 
have been bored stiff by die place, 
perhaps even in the days when 
there were Tory governments and 
“all was lightness and kindness” 
(E. Waugh scrips! t). “ I feM in with . 
a' Iiappy drinking set In White's 
and drank.” (The Interminable booz- 
ing in the diaries, as Christopher 
Sykes found, much diminishes their 
interest.) 

.1 went to White's which was Full 
and jolly. A mot of Andrew 
Devonshire's ; Randolph boasted 
he was going to Washington to 
“ keep Jerk " (Anthony Eden) “ in 
„order ", 

“ Ab”, said Andrew, “the. last 
camel to break the straw's back.” 
White's and a very jolly joka by 
a very dashing Duke were enough 
to set his cup to overflowing 
indeed. , 

Another White’s member, Poter 
Beatty, who was later to go blind, 
und having tried that for a bit 
and found It insupportable, jumped 
to his death from a high window 
next to his suite In the Ritz, 
very seldom missed much of what 


was going on. For a time lie 
employed the services of a psychia- 
trist, who called on him one day 
when Waugh was present. “ His 
trouble, Doctor ”, Bcattv explained, 

“ is that he wants to be a Caven- 
dish.” 

This was partly, but only partly, 
true. “ If 1 ant to he n iimionuL 
figure, I must stay at home", 
Waugh had noted in his diary 
when deciding in 1947 against 
taking up residence in Ireland. He 
certainly warned, indeed long ex- 
pected, to become Sir Evelyn 
Waugh, CH, KBE, with a possible 
baronetcy thrown in. lie was over- 
hnsty in turning down the CBE 
which was the Establishment’s low 
stnrt 10. the bidding which was never 
resumed: ho had forgotten Duff 
Cooper’s remark, also made at the 
bar of White’s, time “ if there is one 
thing commoner than accepting in- 
ferior honours, it's refusing them”. 
But into White’s one day Randolph 
brought Alan -Brien who, while 
having to listen to Randolph's maso- 
chistic hero-Worshipping tales of the 
little captain, had been able to form 
his own preconceived but well- 
founded opinions and had instinc- 
tively rumbled Waugh’s despicable 
behaviour 1 , and wbo was hair-trigger 
ready to volunteer a diagnosis of 
Its causes. Christopher Sykes said 
of Waugh that “lie was horribly 
adept at putting people he met 111 
nt ease as regards their social man- 
ners and position. ... I witnessed 
the spectacle many times and It 
always disgusted me. . . . This form 
of bullying whs a perversion and a 
grossly unworthy one of his aggres- 
sive spirit which rejoiced in con- 
flict”. 

After Brien's fluent onslaught I 
do not think Waugh ever wholly 
enjoyed White's again. He would 
sit and brood in the chair In which 
another member told liim lie looked 
like a fat stuffed pig, and it is true 
that all trace of lus former physical 
attractions liad utterly vanished. OE 


course, in writing Gilbert l J infold 
he showed llmt lie had very well 
understood himself and could well 
enjoyed White's again. lie would 
icll a hawk from a Jiundsuw und □ 
horrible home truth from a hallu- 
cination. Yet the diaries do show 
how long the overdosing of pills, 
chloral hydrate and par aldehyde 
laid been going on. The latter, 
which Waugli in conversation pre- 
ferred to cupliemise as laudanum, 
smelled vile. Jn his diary for 
October, 19G2, lie says that the first 
night ot the film of Dr No was pre- 
ceded by a “small, bizarre party” 
at tho Ian Flemings and lists a few 
of tlie guests (of whom 1 was 
myself one). The David Bruces, then 
at the United States Embnssy in 
Londnn, had never met Wnugn: 011 
being introduced ho wns placed nil 
u settee next to Mrs Bruce who, 111 
complete innocence, almost immedi- 
ately vc marked on the alarming 
smell of “escaping gas". Waugh 
wrouglv thought that she knew all 
about Ills habit of sluicing himself 
with stupefactlve drugs and that her 
hostess must have put her up to* It. 
and he was for a while cross and 
embarrassed, but lie-makes no men- 
tion whatever of tills incident. 

The transformation of the - 
Church’s liturgy particularly dis- 
tressed Waugh in Ills _ later years, 
but the contagious rising damp of 
despair in the Waugh household 
was of long incubation. As early as 
1955 Waugh noted that- 
Laura said Inst night that she 
would be pleased if any or all 
of her children became priests 
or nuns. A few years ago the 
thought revolted her. She attri- 
butes her change to lack of zest 
for life rather than zest for 
Heaven. 

It is depressing, too, to read of 
how little joy lie contrived to draw 
from the company of his talented 
children, who must have found him 
l-ather u bewildering father, swing- 


ing wildly from contemtn through 
indifference to quasi-incestuous 
infatuation. Even hls prayers, like 
Bishop Proud ic's usking God to 
.stop him rejoicing at his wife's 
death, appear to have been mostly 
requests fof more love and patience 
in bestow on the children his reli- 
gion had compelled him to beget. 
Often,' as his daughter Meg has 
movingly written, these prayers 
seemed answered nnd the children 
did feel hls affection and support. 
But ho noted that ho was “ex- 
hausted by efforts to be agree- 
able ". 

Exhausted he was jcertainly be- 
coming in every sense. He had no 
npprccintion of music to sustain him, 
a terrible deprivation for anyone, 
and' such eye as he had once had 
for landscape ami architecture had 
dimmed. Like Flaubert he had 
seemed to “want n touch of bitter- 
ness in everything ”, nnd he had got 
it with n vengeance. But as Cyril 
Connolly once wrote, “It is easy to 
adopt a superior attitude about the 
dead if we do. not have to .writ® 
their books; and bv applying 
modern psychology to them we are 
ape to render their greatness all 
the more inexplicable.” , 

These diaries add nothing to 
Waugh's great and deserved repu- 
tation as' a writer but neither do 
they take anything aiyay from it 
Hls letters (mostly to Nancy' Mit> 
ford and Ann Fleming), now being 
edited by Mark Amory for publica- 
tion next year, may provide mora 
surprises than the present volume, 
though It tvould surely be a mistake 
to flood the market in tlie manner 
of the recent Tidal Bore sweeping 
down on us from Bloomsbury. Per- 
haps Nancy Mitford's ducal sister, 
herself not a great reader but in- 
formed that sue gets a mention 
or two in these diaries, deserves 
the last word. “Fancy old Erie 
Waugh, dear old soul, but oh ha 
could get ratty." 
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Memoirs of an Advertising Man 
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S. H. Bauson in Kings way, disguised 
only in name, was where Lord Pater 
Whnsey worked when an tho trail 
in Murder Must Advertise. Ben- 
son's whs one uf tho gentleman's 
advertising agencies, besides being, 
in the 1950s, very big, Yory profit- 
able and paying its staff good 
salaries, nnd Christmas bonuses that 
we, in lessor agencies, heard about 
with wonder and sour envy. Guin- 
nass, Pimm’s, Madsen's toothpaste, 
BP, Onto, Woodbines, Kennoment 
swelled its reputation and its turn- 
over. 

Apd It was, as we learnt to say, 
a " creative " agency : the copy- 
writers (Dorothy Sayers had been 
one) composed advertisements in 
verse and some were published 
poets. Benson's were fertile of 
ideas, but hard headed in business. 
Bobby Bevan, son of the artist, 
scholar of Christ Church, was 
Managing Director, soon to go to 
the Chair, I went to Benson's in 
' the early 1950s, looking for a copy 
job, and waited in Sevan’s ante- 
room. In the bookshelves were the 
big Liddell and Scott Greek lexicon 
pnd the big Lewis and Short Lath 

agency I eventually joined beat 
Benson’s in the final for the Union- 
Castle travel account. The Union- 
Castle director in charge of adver- 
tising told me he had been strongly . 
tempted to give the business to 
Benson’s because they had a set of 
Max Beerbohm originals in - their , 
Jjpardroom. 

John Mcllors went ' to Benson's 
after the- war (see his Shots in the 
Dafk) a$-a trainee copywriter and 
(remarkably because eppy men tend 1 
to leap from . agency to . agency) . 
stayed, there twenty-three ..years,, 
.rising to the - board and retiring 
young. This- phort , smalt book is' 
not mqch about advertising itself, . 
except where the egenpy can pra- 
dv<¥ some jpood stories:. . . l ' 

. A girl copywriter was being 
. wooed by k man who .had been- in 
a, fashionable cavalry regiment 
stationed in Germany, a few years 

S fter ;,the . War. , Tho;i Duke of - 
llouceater bad gone - to inspect 
■ . them atjd.had taken adiriiv|ew pf 

; their tUrnout/on parttne. He |?uyb 


their commanding officer a 
dressing down, in the courso oE 
which he was heard to mnkc the 
magnificently feudal remark: I 

will not have you buggering up 
my brother’s army 1 " 

It is mostly Mr Mellors's trnvels, on 
business mid on expenses, plus ono 
or two genuine holidays and one or 
two office parties (lie got very 
drunk on -Pimm's nt his first, one 
held In honour of Dorothy Snyers. 
and thought that would bo the end 
of him). From pub to pub, in the 
United Kingdom, doing "creative 
research to Paris, Hamburg. Aus. 
trails, India, visiting affiliated Ben- 
son's agencies : front cafo to cafe, 
bistro to bistro, restaurant to 
restaurant, hotel to hotel, aircraft 
to aircraft. Nice work If you can 
get. I could not, and I am 
jealous. 

Mr Mellors was the copywriter 
(later Account Director) who read 
Proust and Joyce, knew good food 
and had total recall of splendid 
meals, was a very keen drinker but 
never, after that first Pimm s bash, 
lost count, had n great sexological 
curiosity (I hope he got his fellow 
Yorkshireman, . Fred H -> 
written OK for pages 135 and 136). 
He is a first-class press-button 
instant-travel dragoman . . . a" you 
ever wanted to know about tho 
Reeperbahn’s offerings in Hamburg 
but were too shy to ask: and so on. 
Instant Camargue: 

The mosquitoes Were bigger and 
fiercer than most of those In 
; ' Burma and they 1 could , bite 


was standing at tlie bar, shaving 
with nn electric razor. 

We moved east as far as 
Sanary. We needed a both but 
there was n charge far each time 
tlie shower wns used. We all four 
crammed into it at once, but the 
management was not deceived 
nnd wa were billed for separate 
showers. ... ... 

Instant Cannes, freckled with Italics, 
for the Advertising Flint and Tele- 
vision 1 Festival: 

Most of the people staying at Llia 
Majestic wore there For tho 
Film Fostivnl, but there wore also 
several old nnd very «ncfcn 
rdglmc French men and women. 
The women all moved about 
attached to little dogs, noodles, 
pugs and pavilions . . . . The man, 
oven mora than their ladles, had 
great style, and it was q pre-1914 
stylo. Their dress and deportment 
seemed straight out of Proust. 
We were a curiously assorted 
gathering on the terrttssp at the 
apdritif hour, -ourselves a mixed- 
bag of admen a drinkfng- our 
expense account J ? tcards and Cin- 
zanos und Camparis, and a few 
tables away people who looked 
and behaved like the Guermantes 
and the Baron de Charlus as they 
'sipped thoir porto or,, on some 
evenings, champagne. 

After boozy pub-crawling in Derby 
and Nottingham creatively research- 


ing Woodbines, here they come to 
Instant client elegauce: 

We went to Bristol to sea tha 
cigarettes being made. Wc were 
given tea bv a W.D. & H.O. Wills 
director. Tho ten service was 
silver. Tliero were cucumber 
sandwiches: anil Gentleman's 

Relish. Tho walls of tho offices 
were hung with portraits of the 
tho. stuff: Victorian faces like 
those nf church dignitaries and 
cabinet ministers. . Tho director 
■who ' entertained as was silver- 
haired nnd soft-spoken. It was Ml 
so bloody nice. , . , 

Instant Paris: 

At eight o’clock Dominique 
decided that enough business had 
boon talked. Ho introduced mo to 
hls wife, Fa. Slio was rtlim, small, 
elegant, with shining eyes. Alter 
.- more Ricord. we wont to tho Bras- ■ 
xerie Lira* nu<l afterwords 10 
Deux Jwagoe*. whore Fa .insisted 
«. that you got tho biggest measure 
of whisky In tho whole of Paris. 
Dominique, whq had been a stu- 
dent at tho Beaux Arts, said that 
in the slimmer tho terrasse an me 
east side of Les Deux Mngots, 
facing the church and the monv 
ing sun, was tho best place in the 
world to have breakfast .... 

• 'Aprds-Jicures in the advertising 
game, -and a number of distinctly 
gamey memories, from a . man who 

can. writs, ; 


1# 


to have Tteea bitten through the 
sole of her shoe and was almost 
in tears. The hotel rooms were 
dingy and airless and there were 
holes as big as your fist In the 
mosquito .netting on the windows. 
The beds were lumpy. Three of 
us concluded that sleep would not 
be easy and that more drinking 
was called for. Phoebe went to 
bed. Wo found a congenial patron 
who bought round for round with 
ua.' Several locals joined. In, The 

conversation reached . two points 
of agreement: .Germans and 
Americans tvero contemptible 
because . they had not . been 
colonized by, the Romans, and 
sex was- at its, most enjoyable far- 
a- mart ’ when the woman had . the 
curse. We got back' to. the hotel 
about three arid L found Phoebe’ 
almost' > hysterical . as , the 
mosquitoes; swarmed about , her. 
As soon as'tha sky grew light 1 
said, we'd 1 go and bathe, . When 
we ..went' out, a' cowboy, stetson. 
' on 'the back of fs bead, bis pqhy 
hltcfted just outride the door. 



UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


Legal Obligation 

J. C.SMITH . ... . 

Professor Smith uses the technique of language analysis to probe some 
core issues of Jurisprudence, presenting, tut original theory pf law based 
concept of obligation . V A furdfer major theme Is fte nature of 
judicial decislon-niaklng a arid die book also dbCtusea such topics "Mh« 
rule of law, equality before the law and . fundamental. frights. Jbo work , 
I, directed to a wide audience of 

A Til LONE FRENCH POBTB , : ! ! 

Arthur Rimbaud: Illuminations 

edited by NICK OSMOND ■ • ..“•■••• 

These prose poems present as a series of ' coimired pjates j^amazing 
virions of Rimbaud’s youthful geniiu, showing hls 

• rfvolu.lenar, rr«li,ton. jU ad£«n, *M> ta g£Jl» “ft • * 
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_ however, some sir iking pivndonV^Hin^^^lfe 6 Chronicle con- 

cel coincidences between deJiwLil P , ernvvine steadily more aert* 

Stripped g— r J& “ 

f ar actiftn f«u b "tro J m"£^ ‘Sn?*5! 

101 4vllUU «iory, infarmaiion is conveyed io i 9 - s j, onoura ble in controversy, 

,f any decade of the twentieth cm- “^ fi gjl£ ££ “ Afler 'l oSS^S^ A 

wry Stand, out as drabljr horrible, WorXj-iiri S M Vw? llSiSr hSm the editor declared 

•' i-j* “*y, xrjsue a 

g , J ,p ? homeTy glamour.' Still, if Jills, Coincidence? Or the utUi^v This rather- marginal addition to 

vm.r ?doles?en? fancies were shaped se lfconfident flaunting ."* *»'* Lewis- Carroll lore was noticed in 

nmezii Hollywood Stories, you tno dus operandi by the yet undetec* v/illlams and Madon s Latin* Carroll , 
I' SeSteZ fr^snit with Jane at £a master spy of the Second \.o. .4 ^ ndf?o6k . -.(1431 * mH. 

I'or Knp. Wolfe. EMSy. n war? ■ letters - fcmprlslng his side - or the 

Winy quarto paperback that singly . correspondence have Justbeenre- 

rJminJ tlie Daily Mirror cartoon . a printed as a pamphlet, Thnea 

frim September 4, 1939, to VJ Day- \ f AW Letters on Anti-Vacanatum (15pp. 

}m. w«s a comely Womlo ^Irgjn itibs l"ji d°d' d ,w. S “iaml?|' sooil Vo. 

of loipcccobla morofa J '"*" tfMIVM. S, Carroli .he won.le.land of 

SW^fiS^SiiljftSS Suppose . car..!,. A* 

v.ai a freelance intelligence Job that iuhabitnnis aro known to be, nl) u.® n p OJJI j cvc .- v summer for 

& t. -,rws&ra 5aa » 

jfss«a, p ®< ^rn*^s.e a M e ».Kap”. “■■ 

prisoner, you bubyfciller ’) and lot* B nd t hat it is found that 80 per 
of harhed wire, . cent of dm meeting arc church- f II Ij 

lliirinu Ihe H phoney, wor " she dls- men; what would be thought ot 
pJavL^l nuny legs and furay Hngcrie. my argument if 1 ” ld f' JJJJ V^fS 

One Lola Pagola did exhibit a clear that drainage J 

ninplo in November, 1940, but she interesting to churchmen than u> • 
was too glamorous by half and a dissenters " ? (||| # # 

Nazi ilgeut to hoot. (Most Nazi elementary lesson in logic was 

agents revealed themselves., .by , n tQ t jj C citizens of Eastbourne we are impressed, reading Mr 
Elvina Hitler sulutes or retaining » --i t ho Eastbourne Beach’s critic snrand the quotations 


X**;. A 

Sot" .* 





Highly 

irregular 


* 4 . ; 


■ ' letters • comprising his side of- the 

. correspondence have Juat been r* 

printed as a pamphlet, Thneo 
Letters on Anti -Vaccina turn flap P- 
Available from the Lewis Carrol* 
Society at 10 Ardbeg Road, Herne 
Hill, London SE24. 90p). The epi- 
sode did not. evidently, spoil for 
I Piui a rnrrnlf the wonderland or 




I ||lvf\ 1 C sode ata not. eviuunuy, w»«, i«* 
I " Lewis Carrol f the wonderland of 

C „„„ „ ^rtnin dtv whoso Eastbouioe, since he spent port of 

Suppose # certain CJty, i, jg j 0ng vacation with the. Dyers in 

inhabltnnis are i known to n*. Lush | ngton R 0fl d every summer for 

SS “he «.i « i *% ' h » iwenty-o.io s e»K. UP ..1 l». 


suppose -a great meeting to be 
held on the subject of drainage, 
and that it is found that 80 per 
cent of die meeting arc church- 
men ; what would be thought of 
mv argument if I said,- it is 
clear that drainage Is more 
interesting to churchmen than to 
dissenters ” ? 


Fifty 
years 
on . . . 


ii » nniamc uarn scene i church, Oxford”, on August to, letters seems to employ, or ra w 
invade Crete) and another in June, T ^ e rfiQ j su £ject however was engaged in the formation of, that 

1942 (Frtil of Tobruk).. As war grew ‘iirainaea nor ecumenism but curious chimera "the American 

more forocious, Jane- became bolder i nat5oni An Eascboume grocer language”. "The American lan- 

■» nd busier. Tltere was a striking . , u oen prosecuted several times guage” — if by that is meant a pps* 
interlude in Cornucnma, whuher , nealectlng to have his youngest sible literary vehicle of thought and 

l. n . . u .. lull *n humil P ihfi Kina I e u 1 ... rha trail. 



‘ ! The Hattufhistle Quarterly Is not 
for " the superior -1 celittR iiiRncr- 
'eduented who would liulf-like to 
. .. ' j coma down off their perches , in 

»>■ borrow one ot its own ie»s nappy 

phrases, nor for the counterculture 
■j*? ' vulture either: hatched in die 

Sr/vi Humanities Department of Ihe 
Polytechnic, Newcastle upon ly«e% 
SgyP'j Jt {g. a rt little magazine" wiih q 
difference — scratching as voluptu- 
ously as an old brown cow ugamst 
W-ty' the red brick chip on tho shoulder, 
pugnaciously living »P to **< s -'b*. 
title, "An Irregular Review . Jt* 
\ • Spring 1976 iiumher employs m 

'•.t j irregular hunch of rolenis and an 
. • int-gu Jar rniige of ^itbjecis: Ulster, 

. Fantasia »f the Unconscious, Philip 
Larkin yoked with Montsie 

(“Self-Pity, Society, Sentimentality. 

'• . Satire"), attacks on the aec«p..d 
✓ ' : pieties of ratio nalism and prq- 

’ arcss, in the form of a long 
essay and another look at 
*, Ronald Clark's life of Russel! 

1 r he knew himself as little as 

man ever did. . . - What a lor 
nf cod 1"), U comparison of Lyall 
Willson’s new supern.umalism wuh 
The .-I mil mil j i n/ i'Ieliaiiliolp; . as 
well as some liction and -nurujl 
verse. 

The most chul longing piece is 
probably Rriun l.eo’s "T. , •?, 

also editor of l/u/fiahiatlo 
—nil what we might call J.arKm s 
disease, or Willie U’ei-lcg s ertep- 
ing r.nglishry. Lee proMippas-S, 
unfushiomihly, that * « h J * 

‘ always got to have the desire fur 


mericaa Jan- imvays um iu — - — . , 

meant a pos- Educational German doll, 19054)7, life in It .wniewherc Itmvc »- ^ 




i i J ' ■ 1 

i ! ii : 


wn-iininB-nnueu i iuu«us uv..u,- liit^rventlan was not in support ot able oi writing extremely guuu, urcen oiuseoiu -oi c uumi. " . " f/.T..* *• ihe 

Great ttrltaln hasn’t answered h.s side Out in the name of straightforward English prone. bridge JJeath Hoof, London hi, ugreoinont . out beat nmt j, 

'JSSSEf rewon J ho vvroto to the. paper Thflt “ American language In- ’o.mf October 31. erdton* 

larPeaUntsPam the alma- Pointing- out the Inaufllcwpcy j-nd d ^ edi isa ^host which walks only ■ — — ■ • ■ oflhe English lovu of iln-ir mm 

rina • misusQ of Hume-Rothery s statistics, y/heil the lights are veiy low. Mi . in„*tmicd hv these verbal weaknesses. Tin* iiiikiiidest I’ui is 

T,T, T it cannot be wo widely Beach turns the light on to several 1 ^ “JJ “A f n doXc nclo n I iy, in Je Swi of Mud Windows as 

After D-Dajr, Jane was involved |f now n or coo often repeated . . . apparitions of the ghost, and reveals phrases oxlsts, ! succoss, nluckwcll’s perfect gift product, tho 

jn Pirondelloid adventures abour lllBt statistics by themselves prove bad languago and a little good *5* “2£nlVi Hnssos In Knnland, Christmu* before Inst, soiling imuy 

tho dangers of being recognized as noch [„ B .-» Readfng the local paper lan gn 8 Be, but nothing positively among certtln i cltjssos luyi . enr sunns ij « rt . h J 

the f ambus Jan 6 ; she survived till f ron , COV er to cover was, one* sus- « AmorVan " But we are told that ot phone t [trough nistoaa m fn i.^wjnra imm.u 


phono or the acceptobip ring up- 
We can strive against this tendency 


anoi her 

The Unit wins tie Quintain cost* 


#:■ v 

• 1 1" 1 • 

. ! K’. • 

liite. 

• li \ 

! if:..; 

! : ®;S 


.3s™d=s;* 'K-is ss® ~ r . ssk s 

much„v, U s ,.oc....on. a...- » ***** 

„ Jtlj - _L I ” “ - 1 J ^ 1 J to double-cross. (Thw OMiui a , juf flHn u.h;ia_ America will con- biurgy. 


The Diamond Pipe 

: (fpr Dari’ Jacobson) "• 


A«,rj« will cm. 

meanlni^of a be* tlnue lo provide a small number of 

■ tJaykrot bo^A sIdes is reduced to new words which can usefully be Ncxt week’s TLS will liu a 
ol^n- betrayal, 'which ; renders it digested by the parent language. issue, the rir.l of two 4 M 

■ superfluous!) Of the other words T. S. Eliot reviewed The Outlook for Autumn Bonks numbers la too 

I 1 . il-’ I.... aAHtflln A — ^ .* n J... ■ - - ... I. t a f/.uiAti'K nt 111 ' tv- 1 ) 0111 ) ld> , ft 


. - v 

j||g;3 


vebtious, Blurb (publisher’s notice 
an the -wrapper or Jacket of a book) 
la qualified by the editor himself 
as "admirable word, indispeus- 


r - .by'uJ/iar sIiMceff qnd fhigcrs, , • haveoccaslontorefer to that io- 

-.-[.gntherfid uitdep the stertheyed faces ^ ■ dastry, - It is :the first in the i field, 

'I 

^redthtessty guarded, torted, parcelUd fliii - . ' ; on the wrapper or Jacket of a book) 

iilirt waited wdimAid. secret®' ' la qualified by the editor himself 

v" artisan s' [or cutting aitd fiolishi n g, -V..;/. £ie^" d Tb^work^rfope, afte^M 

. hQQj}, thfjroiippif.tf/thts ovri^'ahcdpip^ ' eccentric history (including th'e his- 

; -V" , tiJJewels Ue, icattarUghtsi^ . ■ : • • tory of its derivatives; very few 

*•* ^2, . ■ 

of the crowd. «* person^:..-. yrttereia'; ;dpp^st«r. , i| 

'Ww ■ *-&£teW hwi^im- ieitipd down, 

‘ ^ 1 here- ?s In '-AmaHcaV^' mqari 

-:',v .2 w ' . . " poisonous : or forbldaeri' 1 . dfyg* 

■ tho m <> V- ' V , (not. as Professor SpoH jiayi, 


GunerfluoiiaO Ot tne Otner woraa y. 5 , Eliot reviewed TIM Outlook tor Aifiumn uuukn umnuen. ... --- 
that remain a few are pretty certain American Prose bp Joseph Warren lion to reviews nf new nnoin . w. » 
to be adopted in this country. Boot*. Beach and the SPR Tract No XXIV ing from Arthur Ranrama ' twm” 

1 to „ ,..nn 1 that hue nn pnulvft- n -I n I...JM I... n,t: rn l>iii,-irk UlL-’il I1UVCI, l"'i 
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WILLIAM KOTZWINKLE’S 

DOCTOR RAT 

T VTiii^ poIemiG id weird and wonderful * 
v.^;f :V; . SUNDAY TIMES 

V. „ grotesque rhapsody about what we*ve done 
to the animals * • OBSERVER 
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; ; , ■ of 'The Anti- Vivisection Society should consider 

;:;dls^uting free copies* . GUARDIAN 

!: ■ i : : ^ v* . not unlike ONE FLEW OVER TflB. 

^ cuckoo-s nest . . v T-L-S- 
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MONGOLIA 


TLS SEPTEMBER 3 1076 : 1077 


The Mongol awakening 


By Owen Lattimore 




UIU.IAfVl imoWN null 
L’RGUNGU ONON (Translntors) : 

History of the Mongo lion people’s 
Republic 

Volume 3: Tho Contemporary 

Period 

Edited by B. Shircndev and M. 

Sanjdorj. 

910pp and 30 photographs with 12 
maps. Harvard University Press. 
£ 12.95. 


D. Natsagdorj, Mongolia’s most 
faiuoup modern poet, wrote in a 
poem that has become almost a- 
national hymn, “ Mongolia's Lovely 
Laud ", that “ Mongol, is u word 
that echoes down the ages H . True ; . 
hut the echo is often 1 distorted. T 60 . 
many, people think that .nothing 
worth happening ever happened in 
Mongolia after Chltigls Khan, or 


the Red Russians, or if not that, 
then passively “ squeezed between 
two giants", the Soviet Union and 
China.; • What Mongolia's own 
scholars hAve been able to do to 
struiglitcii 1 mi the historical iKTspec- 
lives is asimiisliiiig, cniisidenng that 
• • n 1 v half a century ago, though Mon- 
golian texts were studied, it was not 
considered necessary ro consult 
Mongol scholars. Today, nothing 
really authoritative cun be written 
.ilioiit Mongolia unless rhe ' writer 
can go direct to Mongolian 
sources, nr at least work side by 
side with Mongol colleagues. It is 
better 10 be able to do one’s own 
vending^ because a major enterprise 
carried out by n team of hisioriuiiN 
produces, as it goes along, impor- 
tant specialized articles in leurned 
.in urn a fs_ It is to be hoped, there- 
fore, that the appearance of this 
honk in English will stimulate the 
growth of Mongolian studies outside 
of Mnitgoliu, 

Not surprisingly, work - of the kind 
here translated fius an unccsiry. 
This hook is the third volume of a 
series in -which Volume 1 rims 
from the Palaeolithic and Neolithic 
to the opening of the seventeenth 
century ; U deals with a succession 
«if tribes, peoples, languages, cul- 
tures, before ihu u mergence of the 
Klongols themselves as a distinct 
people with » lungunge of tholr 
own ; with Chincls Khan and tho 
rise and full of the Mongol Empire. 
Volume 2 begins hi 1604 and runs 
to 1917 and denis with tho coniine 
of tJte Mnnclnis from the east anil 
the Russians from the north mid 
west, ending with the Russian Revo- 
lution of 1917 which triggered tho 
Mongolian Revolution of 1921. 
Vntmno 3. here translated, deals not 
only with the revolution of 1921 as 
an event, but with revolution us a 
continuing process in the following 
years. 

Its predecessor is a one-volume 
history published in.twu versions, 
one in Russian and one in Mongol, 
in- a “ second revised and enlarged 
edit, ion " lu 1967. An English trans- 
lation, i/iatoru of the Mongolian 
Peoples Republic, was published by 
'ha Soviet Academy of Sciences in 
1973. Tills history was the .work of 
a Soviet and a Mongol team, work- 
ing together. The Soviet team of 
four _ included two. Russians, a 
Siberian-born Korean, and a Buryat, 
All four members of 1 the Mongol 
team, headed by B.‘ Shlrcpdev (who 
is presiden t .of - the Mongolian 

5et- : sion 

those who need a one-volume Marx- 
ist presentation, In English, of the 
. full sweep of Mongolia’s history, -we 
therefore have already a solid, work- 
manlike job, available 'wherever 
Soviet bdoks are sold. Us main de- 
fect, regrettable because upneces- 
aeclly confusing to', the ' general 



Bbthlingk, in ihe Tsarist service, 
wenr on to apply ihe Pun ini inu 1 hod 
to h ■* description " of Yakut, the 
northernmost Turkic language, in 
Northern Siberia. The Mongols, 
however, were well ahead nf 13 til h- 
llngk ; for them, from ihe late 1500s 
to the present day, Panin j has been 
the standard in die studv of sacred 
texts in Sanskrit, Tibetan und 
Mongol. 


Mongolia’s history is, in short, 
not only politically interest ing but 
liuollectiidlly fascinating, Front even 


Mongol falcpners at the beginning of this century. 'An illustration front 
Marco . l'u I u by Richard Uitn.ide {Weidenjcld and A Hcolsun, 19/5). 


the Cli'ing dynasty of the Mu itch us 
am called Ching. There are a num- 
ber of other garbling* of this kind. 

It is necessary to go a little .way 
Into the pedigree Of Volume 3, be- 
muse Mongolian studios are widely 
mistimed (so dense U the prevailing 
ignorance about Mongolia), to be 
merely a subordinate branch uf 
Soviet studies ; nod an cmlurine 
convent ion of sovietology Is that ail 
history as written by Marxists Ims 
been idcnlngirullv doctored. Con* 
scriiumily the “ pure " academic 
must make it’ clear to the public 
that even when I 10 accepts facts In 
u Marxist war k. he is not taken In 
by Marxist interpretation of the 
facts. Tills convention is echoed in 
the prim little foreword to William 
Brown and Urmuige Onon’s transla- 
tion, by Joseph Fletcher, of Har- 
vard (himself a good historian, with 
access to nriginal sources hi n num- 
ber of hi ngu ages), extending over 
the traiisluims the academic um- 
brella nf “ objectivity ”. Wu ara 
supposed to he reassured: they 
“ conscientiously allow the book to 
spunk for itself , ■ . and in their 
aunotadons they hava taken cure 
not to confuse’ the role of Inter- 
preter -with that of critic. Of 
criticism there will sorely be plenty 
in the coming years ”, , . . 

How true, how oven-handed ; nnd 
how could there be n more dread- 
fully boring way of introducing a 
fascinating book? It is the work 
of men and women of a small 
nation, rich ■ in history, which 


was In Europe. Yet, ngu hi as in 
medieval Europe, lights Tumil here 
u ml there in the gloom. With in- 


fought' its wuv out of appalling 
stagnation and decay through a 
military revolution (short and 
sharp because there was no vitnliiy 
in die resistance of (he old order). 


Helssig appears as V. Khalssik ; G. 
Fplters, author of- "the Important 
Outer Mongolia and its International 
Relations , even more 1 unaccountably 
as D. Fribergj the’ tribe known 10 
u from, the Chinese chronicles as 
.Imjuan or Juan-juan, intriguing be- 
cause k of their, . problematic con- 
nection. with the Avails, Who turned 
up later In Europe add Were finally 
crushed; In Hungary by Charle- 
Rlagne, 'iire ' J do » lifted only as- Zhuz- 


in me loniHance 01 mu u*u ihuh / ■ 

followed by a long, difficult. social 
.and economic revolution, fuli pf 
mistakes— as ] E was bound to be-— 

■ accompanied > by suffering tome of 
!^achlca.4Miai«tflMfe iar revalu Uo gfe Wjffc . 

'"Dorn^oy^rielflnHwwmiWu^wmnniBT - 

out In the end because of tbs' 
freshly discovered resources of 
courage, talent and devotion to 
hard work of the youngsters who 
grew up in the revolutionary years. 
Considering this we need to. realize 
that the writing of history lias 
always been a political act. , This. 

. was true of Herodotus in Greec?, of . 
Ssu-rpa Ch’ien In China, of Gibbon: 
■and it U true -oC . every page of 
history written about the two world 
wars. In aiiy country, utidor any 
regime. ' ' Objectivity; or neuuallty . 
lit a hlstoi'ian Is an . illusion. Here 
It Is the Irish, not surprisingly, who . 
ask the needed queston ; “ Neirtrai 
on whose side ? . f • . r \ ' 

■' Tit .considering Mongolian history 
ob written by Mongols, there are . 1 


Olagne, ‘di-e ’ IdantlfTed oitiy as- Zhuz- 
hhn;. and both the Chin (sometimes: 
written ; aa Kin) ; dynasty of the 
JU rebid, who ruled most of NoHh 
Chink.. In. Ah* .twelfth century,, amk 


MB BBS IliyyiVIHI 

was so general that even great 
nobles worn .frequently , 'illiterate.' 
. arid - Tibetan was the language ot. 
vydtat learning ■ there--. wgv.> as Latin < 


credible effort, a few men become 
truly learned. A man named Dcm- 
cltigdorj (1863-1932), wlmse lioimri— 
fic liierury iihiiio was Uaiulua,. 
achieved in ten years, working 
.single-handed, a romp lute transla- 
tion of the 210 chuim (varying in 
length between cliupiers and vol- 
umes) of the official Chinese history ■ 
of the Yuan or Mongol inn dynusty. 
This has 1101 yet lieen done in any 
other lungiiugu. The difficulty of the 
Chinese in which the Yuun history 
is written is gone rally acknow- 
ledged ; but Bandnn brought to his 
work not on ly - competence In 
Chi peso but in Jupunese, Tlbamn 
und Munchu. 

Before hint and after him there 
wero others. More than a eemiiry. 
ago the Buryat scholar Gulsnn Gom- 
boev (1822-1863) compared MiniflO- 
Jian customs of the' tnineeiuli cen- 
tury, as reported by Plano Car pin I > 
with survivals in Ills own time; ho 
used tbu original Latin text, with 
Russian and French auxiliary 
ntatorials. During the Jnpuneso 
occupation of Inner Mongolia a 
young Chahnr (Tsakliar), Combo jav, 
who was almost entirely self -educa- 
ted,. published a Mongol edition, of 
Marco Polo. He could work only 
slowly and doggedly with English 
(I know this, because lie was for a 
short time my teacher), so he used 
a Chinese translation of'iho old 
Marsdcn edition, supplemented by 
Yule and Cordier and Chinese and 
Japanese materials. 

A point is to be made here, or 
two points- On the otto hand, China 
has produced, century after ceiitury> 
great scholars on the history, of 
the realms beyond the Great Wall} 
but there Is hot a record ot a single 
(me A^cmiwnia- 

Russians, from the very beginning 
of their penetration into eastern 
Si lie via and central Asia, began to 
nroduce excellent Persianisis. Tur* 
eulogists, Mongolists, and collectors 
01 tribal languages. Tho Tsar wanted 
tho best that money could buy to 
catalogue and evaluate his new pos- 
scsslons^gqologistS and botahi;t4‘ 
and others, as well as linguists — and 
so, especially at first, a numbed of 
' Duichmen,i Germans and 1 Scandina- 
vians were employed. Within the 
Tfrr'(i own domains first the; Finns 
and then, the Biiryata also Supplied 
itoiablo. scholars. . 

About the beginning of this -can» 
tury -the great grammarian of Sans- 
krit, Partial (date uncertain ;• about 
■ 350*250 bc), betfame a nante to eon- 
lure -with Id the. American school 1 of 
"descriptive .linguistics";- but 
. Panini, though of ’coursa he. was 
known- to| the early - English, Sana 
' krltlsts, was first ■' fully translated . 

and annotated in Europe by Otto 
. BOthllngk- . (1815-1994). Moreover,; 


the kittle that ill u re Ims been room 
ta mention here, it can lie seen ihni 
it was logical, wlu -11 sparks began to 
fall no yhu dry intellectual lintier nf 
Mongolia about seven ly-fLvq years 
ago, that cite mosc effective sparks 
ware Russian. Tborc wore . intellec- 
tuals who not only lenrnt Mongol 
but became rdal scholars among the 
Tsarist bureaucratic personnel ant) 
advisers, and even in tha mercantile 
community, while ihero is nd lecord- 
of any such intellectuals in the 
Chinese community. (The more 
educated a Chinese was. the more 
he was likely 10 deni with Chinese- 
speaking Mongols, instead nf learn- 
ing Mongol himself.) 

This intellectuality was communi- 
cated ot n very curly stage 10 the 
rev o lut in liu ry Mongols, ,md stayed 
tvirii tilt-ill ; even in tlie wurst 
period:* nf revolutionary excess one 
sees the premunirel.v ripened intel- 
lect uj! more often than the low- 
level schemer ; the lucnbin more 
lliau llie jacqiiL-rie. Nur v.;i; 1 iis 
becuiise of tiiu fin-, sse oi So iet 
pnupuRuiulu, which was in f-.ict 
nfleii pondennix and .someiiuicv 
puLi'Oiii/iag. The |ulni;n-y rlieiimne- 
11011 win that nf iiuellociujlly 
starved Monguis, suddenly set free 
to think, who were not content 10 
ask ■" wliut should we du next ? ", but 
instead insisted on debuting, amung 
lliunisolves, "why we should dn this 
instead nf that 

Mongnllait political history >of the 
last half -cunt my is not a succession 
of slogans, to lie told over like the 
heads of u rosary. T«« take (nit- ie- 
tmieiil sltiguu, vvliiili r .111 In- inude 
tu look like n rosary head unless 
one is willing to look fui titer: ill at 
of by-passing cttplraliviii tn got from 
feudalism to .-ioelnJIsni. Jl is 111011 - 
tioned mi at least eleven pone*' of 
this volume. It scums ihni in 1920. 
nr the Second Congress of the Cimii- 
i liter u, Lenin- mi id -that this cuuld 
ho done, with the old of the Soviet 
Union. Tills was taken up by the 
Mongols, und not only lake 11 up but 
fiurccly debuted ; it led u> the purg- 
ing and execution of one al the 
early - revolutionary lenders,, whn 
wanted in. take what tuduy would ho 
called the *' capitalist road", und has 
at leusi .since 1924, when the Mon- 
golian People's Republic whs pro- 
claimed (after tho death of tho old 
theocratic monarch), boon official 
doctrine, The point r that U,has 
never been simnly the slogan of a 
power group ; it has always bean 
debated, when decisions of how to 
apply it had to bc made. 

So many complicated -events ara 
here narrated that this voJmne Is ti 
labyrinth,' not. only for the general 
reader but for those partial experts 
who con use Russian and Chijieso 
sources but not Mongolian sources. 
Even if one uses both Russian and 
. Chinese sources, it is impossible to 
’ escape the squogye: are the Rus- 
sians right? Are the Chinese more 
** objective ? ” . Is, absolutely 

present their own records. After 
all, the Angolans may some day 
bo telling their own story, so tho 
Mongolian exercise is not _ neces- 
sarily either freakish or unique. 

As. a guide through the -labyrinth ! 
the translators have added th'elr 
. own absolutely Indispensable "end 
eotes ", idem frying, people and R*s- 
' ing additional, ‘references. ■■.’Altar 
fifty years of concern with thfuas 
Mongolian, i joyfully and gratefully 
acknowledge How mudh J- 'have 
' learnt from them tltpt f ‘never knew 
bofpre. . But so rich. Is the treasure 
that a- jJB?rl Is • missed here 1 ahd ( . 
there. They mention, for Instance, 

1 the Czech .wrltkr Yaroslav Gashek, 
wh 6 was thch Deputy Chief- of the 
Fifth Army’s PoHticq] Bureau *\ Be- 
. cause the heme is tftmscrlljed In ihe 

■ Russian style, they did. not tumble 

■ 'to the fact’ that this wd« none other 
: ; than.- JaroslfcV: Hejek, author of Tfta 

Good SglHien ■] Sonwelkl . Jt;-. has s 

■ always ' seemed 1 .to bid i hri * appro-. 
• * prlatc.lZitlR episode -in- llaitfiVitte. 


fheBook3 of Enoah 

Aramaic Fragments 

of Qumrfln Cave 4 

Edited by J. T. Mifik 

In his iniriuiuclion the editor 
discusses the origin and 
development ofihe honks nf Pnnch 
Eind rheir rein lion tn oilier 
pse tide pi graphical writings, 
evaliiiik-> the .ineicnf versions nnd 
considers the works, very dilferc nt 
in character, attributed lo Enoch 
from Unman times lo the late 
Middle Ages. This is followed by a 
restored (ext with translation and 
commentary, a diplomatic 
t ra nscripi ion of the fm gments, and * 
a complete set nf photographs. ' 
Illustrated £30 

Alexander 

Hamilton 

- • — - 1 r — • — i 

A Concise Biography 
Broadus Mitchell 

Alexander Hamilton was one pf the 
most important of America's 
Founding Fathers. He was a 
principal auihoi^ofthc Federalist 
Papers advocating the adoption of 
the new Constitution, and his 
ideological rivalry with Thomas 
.lelferson led 10 the formation of the 
American party system. While 
Secretary of the Treasury Hamilton 
establMied the basic principles of 
fiscal policy :nul centralized 
gnu nun. ni that sustained the 
l 'tilted Suites in ii - early vears. fS 

Keckcr-nifig 

with Slavery 

Critical Essays in the 
Quantitative History of 
American Negro Slavery 
Edited by Paul A. David • 
and others 

I. — . . 

i Timron tin' ('row. by Robert Free! 
and Stanley F.ngcriiian. published 
in 1974, achieved great popular 
success and made a pmfciu in! 
ipipuci upon ihe study of America it 
slavery. This bonk challenges the 
assumptions and methodology nf 
the earlier one. disagreeing 
completely with its benign view of . 
slavery as an insti lulion and as an 
economic enterprise. In doing so it 
puts the debate on slavery and its 
ntliu re into a broader perspective. 
i’8. 75 v iMper covers £2.95 


Order upon 

the Land 

Hildegard B- Johnson 

The United States recta ngu Iar 
survey is the system under which 
much of the territory of the country 
was initially surveyed. This book 
discusses the survey's possible .* . 
European antecedents and its ... 
impact on 'the settlement landscape' 
of the Upper Mississippi Hill , 

Cou ntry, a part of rural America 
which the author has studied 
qlbscly for nidre thap a decade.' 
illustrate^ £?. 50 Historical \ _ 

OnCapifalist ; 
Underdevelopment 

An d r 6 G under Frank 

This work. provides the theoretical . 
structure for the author's 
assertion In his Capitalism anil . [ 
Underlie vdopmoi 1 1 in Latin America 
that underdevelopment is not only A 
cotv&iuen£e of capitalism in the 
past, but the process continues nnd 
repeats itself today, where the - ; 
interaction between theca pita list 
metropolis trad the underdeveloped ; 
periphery deepens the contradiction 
between the two at?dstrcnglhfcp& . 
the structure of underdevelopment, 
Paper covers £1.25 

Oxford ”r.7- 

Univorsftv Preu* 
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The Modern 
Novella 

Sir,— Valerie Shaw begins her 
review (August 20) of Mary Doyle 
Springer's Forms of the Modern 

Novella with a justified complaint 
that “modern critics still virtually 
innoro " Henry James’s In wrest m 
" the unique artistic possibilities and 
prtllcms of the nautielle ". Since 
the booh she Is reviewing is the 
serious etEort to do critical iustlcc 
lo those possibilities— the first to 
take the novella seriously a s °°t 
simply u long short sinry or a snort 


g Z 5 ■ 1074. and of a recent historian of 

rjjnaroCMTBrK TI 11 ipnrm-i.n»iftiin-«iTO 1 mi — * American poetry, the maculate 

^ 9 Notes are "at least partly a hoax” 

r Tn flip Editor .fss 

fl v / L, 1 ivy 1 J V^X V V-/ JL cism ” encounters disclaimers of 

.A. ^ early gloss; by 1956 T. S. Eliot 

— — — — found it impossible to recall “ tlm 

background” of material composed 

thins*, a study of guaranteed fund- in* will. Boswell's Inquiries for tlic in the earl, 1920s. 
ing for public broadcasting which Life of Johnson. As a final plea for the placement 

would be independent of the plea- Finally, one can but add one’s of the silk hat on the right head, 
sure of local politicians*. and a name to those like Mr Walker who I tender this offsetting statement 

change iu the FCC rules that now stan d amazed at the sight of by Tullali. Hanley, of Bradfoid 

allow soi-disant “religious educa- economic and scholarly resources Pennsylvania, widow oET. Edward 

lion” broadcasters to function out- being- channelled into the Yale Hanley. After the TLS pumisneii 




Please 


*uld be independent of the plea- Finally, one can but add one’s of the silk hat on the right head, 

•e of local politicians*. and a name to those like Mr Walker who I tender this offsetting rtateraent 

mige in the FCC rules that now stan d amazed at the sight of by Tullali. Hanley, of Bradfoid 

ow soi-disant “religious educa- economic and scholarly resources Pennsylvaiua, widow of T. Edward 

n” broadcasters to function out- being 1 channelled into the Yale Hanley. After the TLS ! published 


side normal monopoly restrictions, Boswell project while the Yale John- 
wlrh a single owner often taking son Collected Works lurches un- 
up 1 a substantial portion of the nar- certainly on from volume to .volume, 
row radio band reserved for non- Two versions of Sir William Scott’s 
commercial stations. Broadcasting four-line dinner invitation of August 
by religious groups is tax-exempt 4, 1791, and -no Rasselas l ■ . 

and theoretically makes no profit. . GRAHAM NXCHOLLS. 

In fact It is on open secret that Johnson Birthplftc© MUMum, 
“ educational " stations owned by Breadmarket Street, Lichfield, Staffs 
' Bible- collages rake in huge sums, WS13 .6LG. 
pjrtlv in ices pnid by fundamenta- 
list groups who buy rune for prose- 


being ■ channelled into the Yale Hanley. _ After the TLS published 
Boswell project while the Yale John- Valorle Eliot 8 letter, Mrs Hanley 
son Collected Works lurches un- authorized me to quote her : L 

certainly on from volume to volume, must assure, you that the Bradford 
Two versions of Sir William Scott’s millionaire is T. Edward Hanley. 


sliupir u long snort sinry or « list groups who tniy rime inr prose- 

novel— imu woulil think that she | y tiding sermons, partly in contii- ¥ 

would grant it a careful reading !a°“ bur ions from impoverished <wu un- d 1 

judge it in terms of its carefully educated listeners whoso piety is 
delimited aluis. no defence against shady dealing. Sir,*— Jose 

Not so Sho go is hardly anything In the time left over from sermons, view at tw 
rliStf Sul on two major matters these stations generally broadcast Christopher 
... V. ,._i ......... unru nmscnrl.vinl n n rrn nccnwmtq nf tile states that 


rlnlit und on two major matters these stations generally Broadcast 
she Is likely to drive away the very massed-violin arrangements of the 
readers wile would most enjoy Pro- mere popular hymns. Such is “ edu- 
Conor Sprlngenls book. First, Forms cailonal ” radio in much of 
of the Modern Novella does not America.. 

Identify fictional. form with the j/ w petition againit God — the 


John Nash 

Sir,— Joseph Rykwert, in his re- 
view of two recent books on . Sir 
Christopher Wren (August- 20), 
states that “for Nash Summerson’s 
is still the only serious life, though 
it appeared forty years ago M . 

May I point - out that there has 


JOSEPH JAY RUBIN. 

Department of English, The Penn- 
sylvania State University, Univer- 
sity Park, Pennsylvania. 

The Universal 
Ugliness 

Sir,—” It can be said that any age- 
old style is better than the architec- 
ture we have today because they all 


British Feminism IW0-I0: nuy 

recollections oE activists or those 
wlto knew them well. 

Brian Harrison. 

Corpus Chris tl College, Oxford. 
Josephine Uakcr : any information 
or illustrative material of her, 
for a biography. 

Knori O’Connor. 

31 Wellington Square, Loudon 
* SW3. 

M. Bctham-Edwards and Amalia 
Stanford Edwards (1831-92): 
whereabouts of any letters or 
personal information about them. 

Herbert van Thai. 

33 Queen's Gate Gardens, Lon- 
don SW7. 

Catalogue des oh jets Japan ais 
cxnosds i) V Exposition Univcrsclle 
de J867 (Ports 1867-68): where- 
abouts oi a copy of ibis catalogue. 

David nromfiela. 
Department of Contemporary 
Studies, Leeds Polytechnic, ■ 
Calverly Street, Leeds LSI 3HE. 


admit ornament and that an arclti- Richard Congreve worked on the 
tecture without ornament has . . . nuke of Bridgewater’s canal svs- 


writer’s choice and manipulation of title sums up its opponents 1 charac- 
language ". Though there is a good torlzallon of it— costs $7.95, plus SO 
deal of dose reading in tho book, Cents postage, wh.ich would be a bit 


The Petition againit God — the been another since, by Terence 
:le sums up its opponents* charac- Davis, published by Country Life in 


the forms it traces are not dis- steap if t h 0 book* concerned only Mr Rykwert is, of course, entitled 
. — discriminated *** - - 


covered 


— - the petition itself. It is the cam- 

analysing the language of fiction but paign against Mr Milam’s proposals 
by thinking hard about the readers w hich proves to be of even greater 
experience of characters repre-- interest. More than 700,000 letters 
sented in action: that is, oE plots readied the FCC, many of them 
(in novellas tjtat arc in fact shaped curiously similar, and most of them 
by what happens) : of patterns or addressed ‘ to issues -which Mr 
ideas (in novellas shaped by ideas) ; -Milam never raised, but which the 
of a variety of shapes ana effects broadcasters, wanted their listeners 
.not hinted at in the review. to worry Hbout. Mr Milam was not 

Even more serious Is Valerie eMrcly Unsuccessful: a minority 
Shaw's request that Professor report by two commissioners 
Springer balance formal inquiry agreed that some of his points 
“hy considering equally (tic) such were long overdue for considers- 
things as [the author ’si relationship tlon. But nothing has happened 
to his. rending public, changing since, nnd the whole sorry tale, 
Bierary trends, and wider questions ca,t » ^B^t on some • *h e n J ore 
about the trust’s place in society obscure recesses of American 
et particular historical moments", society, as well as on the enormpus 


it anneared fortv venrs ago ” tectur ® " it,10Ut ornament has . . . Duke of Bridgewater's canal sys- 

it appeared forty years ago . no ity i B »- wrote i Her try Hope Reed tenl . niiy information about him. • 

May I point- out that there has i n his review of Rolf Kollers Batten C. Congreve, 

been another since, by Terence a i s Umweltzersttirung (August 6). Westering, Newtown, Newbury, 
Davis, published by Country Life in instead of a return to traditional Berks. 

19GG, which was reissued both here ornament we can hope for a new ’ ... , n r nnv 

and in America in 1973 ? use of new materials /or new needs. Marie CorolU: gtentouna mn 

Mr Rvkwcrt is. of course, entitled *• Lyon’s excellent incorporation Man iiitiAn in ilin iMihVtsliLT 


-Milam never raised, but which the 


.not hinted at in the review. 

Even more serious Is * Valerie 
Shaw's request that Professor 
Springer balance formal inquiry 
“by considering equally (sic) such 
things as [the author's! relationship 
to nis.. rending public, changLng 
Bier ary trends, and wider questions 


to think that Sir John Summerson’s .of existing trees, specially cedars, 
life of Nash is the only serious one, with concrete-set pebbles and dif- 
but I feel that L should put the ferent levels of flag-stones, can be 
record straight by stating that, In extended beyond small groups of 
my opinion, Davis’s biography ts a houses. Wood, living and growing, 
perfectly serious work too. but also a wooden pillar or boanl, 

NICOLAS BRANDEN. can be treated as a jewel in arclti- 
14a Chapel Place. Royal Tun- tectural setting. The importance of 
bridge Wells, Kent TNI 1YQ. this is the suggestion of nn ever 

greater deference to the human 
form itself. 

2. Decent proportions of a build- 

tfraatora ing, both in itself and with regard 

to its neighbours, aro as possible 

Millionaires ■ “t* of .in.. 


Bradford 

Millionaires 


letters to or from her, especially 
the 439 letters to dm publisher 
Bentley. 

Brian Masters.- 

C/n Ilamlsli Hamilton, 91) Great 
Russell Street, London WC1. 
John Cormick, private I'hysiclmi to 
Alibas-Mlrza, ruler of Azerbaijan, 
whereabouts of uny fuinlly papers 
or information about h s sons 
William (physician) amt Joint., 
(a,w j „ Mdc „. 

Department of Modern Lan- 
gunges, Simon Fraser Univer- 
Ydty, Burnaby, British Columbia, 
Canada. 


about die artist’s place in society 
at particular historical moments". 


Sir,— Valerie Eliot in the attempt use of materials and external palnt- 
(June 18) " to spoil " what she calls ing, as in a Buddhist teinplo. White 


on colour, can be controlled, in tho ^ 0 „j s coupcnis (1863-1923), Dutch 
use of materials and external paint- writer: whereabouts of uny let* 


Tm» bnw mailr 1 t hnli C lM Slid "that Huanclal and psychological power “V " ingenious theory " (Juiie 4) can be allowed but purples, oranges 

She if ^broadcasting,^ ^ even outside the ignores primary evidence :T. S. and metallic green prohibited by 
JftS polished bMtfUmb - PfctJ shared. resi^nce at. Harvard local regulations. ? .... .. 

. Sdulrlaf ^d.WrtSe EDWARD MENDELSON. a rCtUrn t0 trndlt ‘ onBl 


srence to novellas EDWARD MENDELSON. 

as if It were mainly a plea to study > 

such “extrinsic ’* matters. It- would ! 

iato for any critic, n . 

em, to read .James’s BOSWell 3110 

irtlng his interest, 
no sense to ask Tho 

jer to crowd such ■ t X 1IC v«IUU 

iook devoted to the 

lion: .why should Sir,-*-Keith Walker is qulto right 
cist writers oE die in- hid comments on the latest re- 
ars oppose publish- search volume in the Yale Boswell 


such "extrinsic” matters. It- would 
be quite legitimate for any critic, 
curious about them, to read James’s 
words as supporting his interest. 
But it makes no sense to ask 
Professor Springer to! crowd such 
- matters imp a book devoted to the 
neglected question: why should 
.ninny of the best writers oE die 
Oasf hundred, years oppose publish- 


ing convention by pursuing what- Prlvate Papers, The Correspondence ' ;■ 

James called “the .bltfst and of James Boswell with .Certoin smack oUpetrifoggery to 

> beautiful imtelM H . ?. 1 ■ ' " Members of TM Clilb (August 13). chaUonge the viltdity of Vulerle 

"WHediotr ‘ Professor. Springer's Of the 268 letters in this expensive bewlldered U 8tSent 

.. . May of revealing formal beauties , b A have boon pub- bflwildered st id fl rtt on both 

Is a good way cannot be determlped lis 5® d 1,1 f . ul1 ^ ** /?f rt 1 ,n th P P re " 

by running through' the book ceding volume. • Will they appear . r. j °'i / 1 exogesls 

. Jqulcklyto find where Its readings “Bfffl'.l?. the projected chronologi- ^ThaW^Lmd as a remark. 
ogreo with one's own, -Mv point Is CHl eduion of Boswell’s corrospon- oogus scholar- 

Z .= rmwi^’y te*? . wm; b. A. “SrLfflK. X 

of the an tli or' s sue toss. 


liey appear 
chronologi- 
i correspon- 


h os tl mate Will we be seeing t 

After all/ letters .to and from- Sir Willli 
Forbes. Adam Smith, and Sir W 


Eliot shared residence at < Harvard local regulations. ... .... 

during the years -1911 to 1915 with But not a return to traditional 
T. Edward Hanley, a millionaire ornament. 

from Bradford, Pennsylvania, col- . R. C. PARKINSON, 

lector of art and literature. Oil- 133 Banbury Road, Oxford, 
rich Bradford, Pennsylvania, rather 
than Bradford, Yorkshire, gave T, S. * 

Eliot and Ezra Pound a familiar, * l?nr tllP 

generic place name for n£w wealth » ,-*■ 

— at ‘ a 'time when author and . Cho/ilnlicf 

" .craftsman of The Waste Land . ppCCIallSl 

both avowed faith In a prosody 

where idea and aimlle “become Sir,— In the opening sentence nf 

one 1 ' '.his review (August 13), Quentin 

It may smack' of pettifoggery 'to Bell writes that the Rossett 1-Morris 
challenge the validity of Valerie correspondence is a book “for the 
Eliot's citation, but T. S. Ellot-^-as specialist rather than for the 
every bewildered student on both informed person ". Although I read 
sides of the Atlantic at last rea- this over several times, finding Its 
lizes— denigrated his own - exegesis possible meanings not without 
of Tho Waste Land as “a remark- appeal, it; remained delphic. Perhaps 
able ^exposition of bogus scholar- It is for thb specialist rather than 

chin f' • n annFaflOBd mill*. .a _ <1 * f I .n 


ship f 9 and confessed guilt at 
,c having sent so many enquirers off 


Forbes, Adam Snilth, and Sir WH «« •*;« «oosediase» In the CH-ii 
view, 1 with my praise quoted on the 1 ^ am Scott' again in tlie volume of Judgments of a TLS reviewer in. France. 
!:jackot, and with my own literary, correspondence t with _ the ^Scots 

/theories dismissed. In (bo rovii^W,' . Ftorati ? In Volume 2- of the re- 1 ' • ■■ — — 

■ as having, contributed to, Frofesior March edition Professor Waingraw . 

. n enfira Edition 1 wllP perhB^i forgive " AnlOIlg this WCek’S C< 

duplication later for the sake' of 

completeness- now ". Thete will* be 1 


for the informed person. 

LOUIS J. HALLE. 
CH-IS21, Le$ Granges/Salvan, 


"it,- V 

1 ! ''i 

' i w 

; i !!; i 

.!;% 


m 

if 


. .’ your- readers Hire 'entitled .'to a entire Edition will perhaps forgive 

. review that would follow the lead duplication later for -the - sake- of 
;bf ValeL-lC Shaw's First' Mragtanh. completeness -now". Thete will* be 
; What after, nllj is blest hnd oea'urti . Wtild forgiveness, I fear, at £25 a 
. ' jiful abdUtthoiiqveHa;? 1 . ■ y > m : .volume. . . • 

WAYNE’ C. BOOTH: ,■*.;. . B^t this duplicet’lort of material 


■ Among this week’s contributors 

c ° £ asas?" Co,lcEe - Haven - 


F. R, Barry's most recent book To 


• ters between him , und Ostar 
Wilde. Also whereabouts nl i w»J 
letters to or from A.. JTelxcira dc 
MHttmr,‘Ws ‘English tnmslaior. 

C/o Institmit voor NcL-rlumlisilck, 
University <>( Aiusu-rdam, 
Ilorcngrucht 330J.U», Ainsier- 
‘ dam, Holland. 

Eneiis Sweciknirf Dallas (1828-79): 
whcrcalmius ••( any papers or 
documents about him. . 

(im-dmi l'liillips- 

ArrlilvUt. The Times, 1»C) Box 7, 
New Prim in k House Saunra. 2W 
Gray’s Inn Ktuul, l-ondnn WLi- 
" llistoirc d‘ Angle ter re, d'EcossaJt 

• d'lrhmde" 1>V dy I Mir up (Uottcr- 
dam, 1707): whcreubiuits « “ 
conv 

Je.m Overlwi Fuller. 
Steep House, 6 Church Jam** 
Wymington Rusliden, Nonnsnw • 
NN1U 99LW. 

Morc-A rieo Pemnndmc (1943-70). . 
whereabouts of arty lotfcrt ® 
photographs especially thqs * rei« 
ing to his life in England between 

1966 and 1970. . • 

Nicholas Wade- 

108 Sutton Court. Suitpn Lod" 
Road, tandem \V4. 

Wulker Evans-, wlicreabouls « ; 
leners by him., Jnlln x Hill- g 

The Walker Evans 
Amity Road, Bethany, Connect 

cut 006525. USA. 


T. G. H James is Keeper of fraud* 

Museum 1 Ant,quilieil at U ‘° Bri ‘ ish 7 wtarelbiZ W of any letters or 
... manuscripts. 







mm 



iucharo J\iNDEnsr.£Y is the author 
Flrst ' Russian Revisionists , 
1962; -■ ■ : 

pw^, , ,'L^rra i OR» , s most- recent 
booyt' lndude studies In ‘Asian 
Frontier History, 1962, and (with 
Eleanor Latdmqre) Silks, Spices and 
Empire, 1968, 

Miceabl L&tfer Is tlie author of The 
py^ n Rations of the New States, 



, Robert Gpewman. 

C358-1! Montego Drive, Charloli , 
NC 28215. USA. 

Reverend Richard Graves L Hjg- 
1804), author of the Spirit^ 
Quixote i whereabouts L,: a |iy 
manuscripts of ut« 

those which i belonged 
Dorothea Skrine ut W«rieig» 
Manor, near Bath. ~-,. ACVi . • 

. . Clarence T» acy- 

■Fort ■ Maitland, Nova bcottf* 

• ; : : Canada BOW iVO. ^ 

Sir George Grove • < l820 ' l _ 9 {Se- 
.wbereabouisof any 
vom documents, especially to 
.relating to Grove's career »*> 


SF- : t cro,t ;;: 

- 



V, Head. 
Birininah> ,fl 
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JAPANESE ART 


TLS SEPTEMBER 3 1976 : 


Monuments and 
tea masters 

By D. B. Waterhouse 




TAKESHI KOBAYASI1I : 


There Is also, unfortunately, a 
pecking order among subjects, so 
that cortoln topics in Jnpanese art 
have been over-discussed while 


Noru Uuddliist Art: Todnl-ji m pics in jnpanese art 

ri» h wu w , V ? ^ , j have been over-discussed while 

Translated and ndupted by Richard others are virtually ignored. For 
L. Gago . example, the Kamakura period Is 


157pp Including 165 illustrations. 

TATSUSABURO HAY AS III YA, 

MAS AO NAKAMURA and SIZO - 
HAYA8HIYA : 

Japanese Arts nud the Tea 
Ceremony 

Translated and adapted by Joseph 
P. Macadam 

I86pp including 200 illustrations. 

NAOMI OKAWA i ~ ” 

Edo Architecture i Katsurn and 
Nikko 


vAumpiv., in w i\uinunkii ci [ici iuu in 

known ror its hand-scroll painting 
and sculpture, the Muramachi 
period for its ink-painting; nnd 
it is apparently bard for Japanese 
scholars to become aware of 
the historical falseness nf neglect- 
ing Muroimtclii hand-scroll painting 
and sculpture. This selective view 
of Japanese art inevitably shows 
itself In the pi ami ing of the multi- 
volume series, and .perhaps particu- 
, larly in those which are supervised 
and written by distinguished . 
.scholars, since it is they who deter- 
mine the canonical subjects and 
have the power to ostracize writers 




: -'if': 


fl 




Translated by .Alan Wpodhull slid w hose interests are unconventional. 
A El to Miyamoto 


162pp including 164 Illustrations. 
New York: Weatherhlll. Tokyo: 
Heibonsha. Distributed by Pliuiaon 
Press. Each £6.95. 


Probably few hut 


Because of the large number of 
n ations. publishers in Japan, the situation is 
I. Tokyo : not as unhealthy as the above sum- 
by Plmido.ii mary might suggest. It Is in some 
respects almost too easy to get into 

print. Moreover, the art-historical 

establishment is certainly not hostile 
handful of t0 new ideas. Two of the mo6t 


specialists Hre aware of the extent interesting serial publications of 






■AT 




and vnnety of Japanese publishing rGC ent years have been mnon no 
about Japanese art. Although bijutsu (Japanese Art), edited by the 
Japanese ait books often have Tokyo, Kyoto and Nara national 


rears have been Nihon no 


English summaries and plate- can- llllK>uuulIl B11U , , , 

linns, they are difficult to obtain (Modern Art), similarly edited by (see this week’s cover). inony anu other such elegancies, 

except through Japanese book- the three national museums of , t , . . . ... , ,, . , A1,us ,$ he foi'mer, even if it lias an 

sellers, and the price of new as modern and of Western art. Both text ? ,ld translation ; and, though resisted the temptation to divide overall plan. -seems jumbled and 

well as secondhand books is often these journals have concentrated on conceived within the same bnsic Japanese culture into watertight impersonal, but it is ut tho same 

prohibitive. One series, recently oresentins the latest research in a format, the present throe volumes compartments, and have inter rat- time a woodworker's umadise ; 

announced, on tho literati painting cheap, well-illustrated .format, each contrast In various ways. Ing things to sny about pottery, whilo the latter is a unified and 

of the Tokngawn period will run to number is devotod to a different The volume on tho great eighth- painting, calligraphy ana landscape intensely personal crention, vvliosa 

twenty volumes, at 53,000 yen topic, nnd many non-standard topics century monastery of TOdaiji Is design, as well- a a tea house arcui- every cifect is sliiiultaneously con- 

(ubout £100) per volume ; and this have been chosen. something of a disappointment. The lecture and the ceremony itself, trived nnd understated, 

is not on isolated case. Among Version* nf some volumes from ^ ate Kobayashi Takeshi was a well- Tlie design and decoration, of tea- Tiie_ surprising thing about this 
institutional libraries in tho West, th _ former nf these ere now aonear- known scholar, and produced a housos underwent many subtle book is that Professor Olcawa, who 

it Is mostly museums with Far . !»i_EnBlish under tlie Weather- workmanlike if not very exciting changes, as the Ideals of tea. masters fornierly jived at NikkO and worked 

Eastern collections which buy such ..ft imprint ’The three volumes text:- but, In tho manner of some changed, and it is good ' to see on its maintenance, is an uunbaslicd 


museums, and Kindai no bijutsu 
(Modern Art), similarly edited by 
the three natlpnal museums of 


Left, lovers from a Kabuki play 
morning bath (Utamaro), both fr 


■: ■ • ; 

buki plau (Kikumaru), right, a girl aftar her 
), both from Richard Jilin g’s Japanese Prints 
(see this week’s cover). 


two very different structures in a 
single book. The only apparent 
connect i uns between them are ilint 
both belong 10 the first lia-'f uf i he 
scvi-niccnth cent my and limit are 
tourist attract iuu t today. It would 
surely have been better in have 
provided a general account of 
seventeen tli-cet itury upper-class 
Jupnne.se architecture, sacred and 
secular — something fur which we 
are st-i-J! waiting — sn tlm the reader 
could more easily relate the lwo 
sirucLures ro each other ami to 
their period. As it is, only a hand- 
ful of other buildings receives men- 
tion, nnd the few circu instant I!il 
links between Katsurn and Nikko 
do iio t amount 10 much. Fur 
example, Naomi Oknwa point* out 
that there ate paintings hy.KnnO 
Taityfl at both places, and that 
Kobori Enshil, who map have 
helped Lo design Katsura. was an 
aide to Tokugawu lcnitisu : hut this 
proves nothing, since both artists 
worked on many other projects 
which have nothing ro do with 
either Katsura ae Nikki). 

- Beyond this, tiio book is for tho 
most part a straightforward descrip- 
tion of. Nikk6 and Katsura, and tit a 
stnrtIJn$ contrast of styles between 
them is explained only paren- 
thetically. The most importune 
point is that Nikkfi was official 
commemorative architecture, ad 
maiorem gloriam of the Tokugawa 
regime, w&lJe Katsura was a private 
project, with no political implica- 
tions. In addition, Nikkfi was 
designed ant} supervised by a 
government servant, who was o£ 
village artisan stock nnd who was a 
skilled carpenter and sculptor. 
Katsura, on the other hand, was 
laid out by a Kyoto prince and his 
son, men steeped in the tea cere- 
mony and other such elecancifes. 


sellers, and the price of new as modern and of Western art. Both tejtt and translation ; and, though resisted the temptation to divide 
well as secondhand books is often these journals have concentrated on conceived within the same basic Japanese culture into watertight 
prohibitive. One series, recently presenting the latest research in a format, the present three volumes compartments, and have interest 

announced, on tho literati painting cheap, well-illustrated .format, each contrast In various ways. Ing things to sny about pottery 

of the Tokngawn period will run to number is devotod to a different The volume on the great eighth- painting, calligraphy and lands cam 
twenty volumes, at 53,000 yen topic, nnd many non-standard topics century monastery of TOdaiji is design, as well a a tea nouse arcut 

(about £100) per volume; and this have been chosen. something of a disappointment. The tecture and the ceremony itself, 

is not on isolated case. Among Versions of some volumes from 1&te Kobayashi Takeshi was a well- Tlie design and decoration, of tea 


museum staff, ami uro not always v0 i um8 « bv tho well-known firm of densed or el i minuted whole sections promoted tho surprisingly ornate retrained from voicing bis npiniou 

accessible to students or the general H Q ibonsha. of tho original. At the same time ceramics of Nononiuru Nlnsoi for thu buildings : “To say moru 

public*. r.hin u mi «h« hndk 1|0 has Interpolated long axplana- uso In tlio tea ceremony. Sown on ubout iho shrine would bo to violate 

One might be tempted to regard ° f "i' i nf* 1 hiS? vnlmho^as tor y passages of his own, which are. one occasion oven selected a Dutch huHtoss. , ho remarked ; and onu 

such expensive albums us un linita- c ° v Pf„ . 0Hch ot 050 v0 u es as on a very elementary level and are piece— an incense burner in the suspects that since then tho place 

tion of tho Western coffce-tublc * ny,nB * , * . not always uccurato. The only hi- form of a wlilto . goose • nnd. thu nos uoconie as much a source of 


public* " U,UUI " 

One might bo tempted to regard 
such expensive albums us un imila- „ . 
non of tho Western coffce-tublc * 

book ; nml indeed somo of them arc. Tho t 
But tho publishing of illustrated • Japan 

folios about Japanese tirt hegau in audio: 
the Juto nineteenth century, and r h° J 

nmy In turn be seon as u coniinua- tic tri 


Tho new Ilolbonsha Survey of dicatlon to the reader of whut has nicenoss of ills las to is illustrated 
Jopnnosc Art brings to a widor happened Is the word " adapted" by nn nnocdnto describing how otto 
audience the host scholarship of on (ho title-page. Among tho addl- day ho was Invited to serve ton by 
the Japanese on their own artts- tlons, the entire prologue Is by tho Princu Eknn. SOwn positioned liim: 
tic tradition. When complete, tne translator, though he does not say self in front af the utensil stand, 
volumes will provide by far the so> ii| so where wo are told “ at that took tho ladle 111 his hands, then 
most comprehensive Western-Inn- t j mo a(lt j j (I that place [oightlt- went into the anteroom nnd broke 
guago prcsontalinn or japsneso century Nora] the Buddha Vaira- off a piece fraui its handle, shorten- 
art. It is easy to seo why 1 ,^ y nr .? conn . . . was regarded as supreme” ing it by about 1| cent I metres, 
being warmly welcomou by all — „ vagu0 and dubious assort ion, “This action completely won for 


tion of tho long tradition of Japan- volumes will provide oy rat me 80> ii| S owhere wo are told “at that 

cse woodcut book illustration. Many mast comprehensive Wostorn-Jnn- t ] mo a(|t j j (I that place [oightlt- 

Illustrated books of tho eighteenth guago prcsontalinn or Japanese century Nara] the Buddha Voira- 

and eurly nineteenth centuries art. It is easy to seo why tney aro ^ ann t t , wa8 regarded as supreme" 

contained reproductions of paintings being warmly w elc: omou by all _ n vagu0 om j dubious assertion, v .j , , , — , 

by famous masters, and often the who teach or study Japanese arc, tfl sa y ^0 least. Among the-oniis- him the trust or Prince Eknn.* decadent ... beauty gone mad, and 

later publications (such as Kokka, or who simply want to know more s j on8j a but relevant descrip- Again, in the eighteen th centiuy, bursting beyond all hounds ", 

die famous quarterly magazine than the one-volume histones can t | on 0 j t ^ e organization of the llioro was Matsudalre Fumai, tho which is the most natural react Iort\ 

which • lias been appearing since provide. Tadoiji Office of Works has been Lord of Matsuo (the small town lit lroressor Okawa draws attention to- 

1889) continued to use woodcut, One would not quarrel with the gen- reduced to a short summary para- western Japan where Lafcadio the technical skill of tlie carvers, 

even after photography bacame. eral tenor of these remarks, or with graph. There are also some mis- Hearn later lived): he was not a ana makes the best case be can, 

available. < Woodcut Illustration Is the publishers' good intentions, but translations: for example, Gage tea master himself, but be designed but be- quite falls to convince, 

still occasionally found, but nowa- some qualifications should be made, says, “by August of 745 the core rcB-houscs and gardens, Formed a Despite its 'shortcomings one is 
days colour and- black-and-white In the first place, the origmai Het- 0 t the statue [i e, the Great huge collection of utensils, and bound to welcome the Heibonsha - 
Photography Is usual, and attains bonsha series has to be seen In con- Buddha] was complete” ; Kobayashi wrote extensively about tea from- Survey of Japanese Art with tlie 
a Quality found in no other country, text. It was low-priced and well- actually wrote, “ from 'the 23rd day both an antiquarian and a theoreti- b opo t w w ni i ea H' !0 other 

A*, a 1 1 1 1. nn A enoma In hllvn llPIMI .1 D»U -C >1 * ..1 ..I., „l«ii .i.s*. Sf 1 “ .. 


promoted tho surprisingly or nolo refrained from voicing ills opinion 
ceramics of Nononiuru Niiisd for lliu buildings : ‘in suy moru 
uso In tho tea ceromouy. Sown on Pbout tho shrine tvuuld bo to violate 
one occasion oven selected a Dutch UM hujinoss , ho remarkod j and unu 
piece— nn incense burn or in ifae suspects that sinco then tho place 
form of a wlilto . goose ; nnd. the bos uoconie as much a source nf 
niconoss of ills las to is illustrated 0,111 embarrassment tq 

by un nnocdnto describing how otto “y.lnd writhing forms 

day lie was Invited to serve ton by V, 1L - vigoiand bculpuire 1'ark arc 
Princu Eknn. 80wa positioned liim: Hi Noiwogtiuw. 
self in front af the utensil stand. Western visitors have been mure 
took ilia ladle 111 his hands, then outspoken: tho Boston medievalist 
went into the ante room nnd broke Ralph Adams Cram, who in 1906 
off a' piece fraui its handle, shorten- published one qC tlie earliest studies 


ine it by about 1$ cent! mo tree, of Japanese architecture, culled 
“This action completely won for tho shrines “unhealthy, exotic, 
him the trust of Prince Eknn." decadent ... beauty gone mad, and 


At a lower level, so to speak, illustrated, ond seems to havo Been o! the 8th month of that year con? cal point of view. 

H 1 *" -those lordly productions, we aimed primarily at Japanese high- struction had begun on the present The tea ceremony continued to 
? ho8t °* cheaper series, school students ond college fresh- site of TOdaiji. On the 6th day of. be modified during the nineteenth 
collections of expository essays, men. Thus the choice of subjects the 10th month of the following century, and the hewTof the Ura 

f ext books, exhibition cata- was conventional on the whole, and year (746) what may be thought of Senke school in 1873 devised a 

iogues learned add not so learned o°® would not expect to find much as the mould for the Great Buddha ceremony using chairs, in deference 

journals, works of haute vulgarlsa- new matter or ideas in It. On the was probably complete.” to guests In Western clothes. Also* 

non and plain potboilers. The care- other hand, many of the authors T ... ' "■ . ... rsWn 2 a n I no-oasaintra volhe 


lion and plain potboilers. The care^ other hand, many of the authors 
ful student soon learns how to ' were distinguished scholars; and, if 

resetriblatitgB*^ VWdift ^vrfTOr ** tu na ! Tilrr ‘ ‘ : 


thipgs. There ore many collectors, 
students and amateurs of- Japanese 
art who do not. have the leisure 
or patience to learn art-historical 
Japanese, but who noed more 
nourishing faro than some of thesp 
volumes offer. ' Pace ' Professor 
Cahill, l have not found the survey 


rniinfi.lnfl l. ..ji.j "i . — : . . . iween uiiee emeu wruers, AllHOUgn uro* uuunvmuu nna m uiibusi'i of the IHOrB de till led but often 

ie Piagmnsm in some cases, this has in fact we arc not told who is responsible in 1906: it was not translated into well-illustrated studies on which 

i H 1 1 err a* u IL iLu . general or happened, but each volumo has, to f or which parts, it Is easy enough Japanese until 1927, but- Its identl- they draw? There are plenty of 
■uhWr K 11 t ,e same b ® considered on .its own merits. t0 determine. None of the three tication of the tea ceremony as a titles which, even in these parlous 

- “J . . . . . „ , Moreover, the series as a whole makes any concession to tho reader, distinct art form— in the Western times, neod not cost £100 a volume 1 , 

k„-i ne 15 UQUnd to ask how all those represents just oue facet of Japan- but thoy all write dearly and evon sense — had a profound influence, and, with thoir other series, 

r«2«!L come uH° 1 Th . e eseartpublishingadecadeago.it elegantly. The translation, by At this point the authors break: off : previously mentioned, WcatherWII 

Japanese public is addicted to read- Is 0110 of many such ventures, and Joseph V* Macadam, is scrupulous but one may note 4h?t the social themselves ore already showing the 


sense — had a profound influence, and, with thoir other series, 
At this -point the authors break: off : . previously mentioned, WcatherWII 
but one may note th^t the social themselves ore already showing the 
role -and aesthetic concepts. of ihe way. 


i.7i , — * "... — , aerjea win ue uk juvicwms » , 

■ ? oop t which they are. the e nce value as it progresses ", 
recognize a authorities. In addition, . . . . . , 

they -arp frequently asked to serve The series does nevertheless fill 
na , -'consulting " or “ supervising ” some gaps in Western-language pub- 
editors of a whole series, and their Jicatlon- about Japanese art.^ Further. 
°mrt«S wll) appear prominently on in many translated ' books of true ■ 


i i'JF* nr « m«ny enterprising pup- canco. The absence or any loomoces, • a nd names— -something for which I* soma danger, of -It* degenerating 

However, there is an estab : bibliography or Indexes (and. in the many Japanese readers would havo into «■ polite rtccompMshment for 

pecking order among the English translations there is not b cen grateful. Mr Macadam T has young. ladU» (tike plmdng the harp 

J w of any .subject: so the same even a list of plates) is on iodica- on l y rarely slipped up, as when he' In Victorian fepgland), and it has 

sob olars ate constantly being tion of- this, and belles the pub- translates torinokogami as “glossy always lam itself to a variety, of 

10 pr0V r e seneral texts or Ushers’ claim' that the translated light-yellow paper", describes harmless anobbqrier: but something 

arttqiesor prefatory essays on sub- series “will be of increasing refer-. Shoiizul Ware as “of a violet hue . of the original spirit of this remark- 

or -speaks of “the Koryo tea bowls able institution has survived and 


fe institution has survived' and 
ntimjea to leaven . Japanese 
tistic teste In genera). ! 

'Ihe' third ' volume' a 'purely ai'chj- 


i* , , 7 _ HMVKui i/»utf 4 nejiLii --- «€ I .7 « ,V 

Utle-pafi6 of each vdlume. In kind, only a ^election of tho o: 
many caseh it is unclear what they platos appears : but Weat 
* nave actually done In this capacity, seem to nave included .all of 
b ut no dPubt their names are to and their layout is more, atti 


irt. Further, ‘ „ , 1 j* , " me miro volume, a purely arcui-. 

)ks of this- 5 ate „ u*«d instead df alterna- tectural atudy of the gaudy Toku- 
thq original' rtve * f , . ' gawa mausoJamn -u Nikkfi. and of 

Weatherhlll . The outstanding f^atbre of. tW? • the , exauisite KatMira Detached 
til of them.- book fs the wav in which the tea- Palace ill Kyoto,' Is; something. .a 


but no dOu 


1 of them,- book fs t 
attractive- cCremopy 


«oma extent d guarantee of commer- than in, the Japanese versions. All history 

rial - ‘ Wn frliA ei'inlifti. rvf- fhA Hf focf 


cibI soccett. 


(iiwi w Miii f><> ^ _ i _. ( '.or.'jht , 

then depends' bn‘”tbe' qiiBlity, qf the ; tictasta ( inJap^rt. the s[ut$qrt $9^' ", had [■] describing .thesp; 


' Coming September . : 
WllLlarn Wordsworth: The 
Prelude 1798-17&9 Sicphen . , 
M.VaabhteV) m*0 

OeElnUIve Biqde/n edition of 
early YBitioft ' . ' . . y 

HARVESraRPRBS / 
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In the Greek arena 

By John Iatrides 


for ELAS, by stubbornly supporting 
the royal cause despite neur univer- 
sal opposition, by Insisting, in 
Churchill’s words, tlint M In Athens, 
as everywhere else our maxim is 
‘No pence without victory’” and 
by a host of hlulvhumlcri moves. 
Britain assured the solidarity and 


L'. M. WOnPHOUSli : heavily upon l lit.’ published and way of their ideological fervour. Germnn-spoiisnred Greek cabinets 

Hip S'trusnle for Greece 1941-1919 wflt " self-smviiiK recollections of Moreover, while Mr Woodhouse is did go out of patriotic conviction. 

‘ ,, „ . the niajnr Greek military leaders of probably right in his assertion that But the motives of the men who 

,-t_4pp. Itwt-Uavis, MacC.it> bon. tl.». th c poi-iwl. Also, Americnn gov- the KKK had no lender to match joined the Security Battalions were 

ci nnieut records ure much more the sinturc und political acumen of much more elemental than iove for 

t.. i.s.wr.i n t revealing and important for an Tiin (who “came from the people one’s country. 

the Second Worfil Wav mt SSW If - the decade of 'the 1940s wit- 


solcly one of human suffering and r,,ls ,,onk fjgg “Kj* “J [■ « "• ™j» ^ssed a struggle ” to ‘determine the result of n gradually rising level 

physical destruction but also of The central theme of The Struggle L n\J *i?i w n^jn i the - po tlc ? future of Greece, a of violence ruther than uf a deli- 

political revolution. In countries for Greece Is made plain- by flie 1, _* a rfJv major . P orlJon oE that contest was berate decision to revolt. Unable 

such as Greece and Yugoslavia ntili- hook’s organization into three parts, i ' £,,,, e 5f’ l V m wagetl by non-Greeks. In carefully to control some oE their more mili- 
tary defeat nnd occupation disestab- each receiving approximately equal v£o» s *‘' acm § Britain s wartime policy taut leaders (Including Aris. who 

lished regimes which, given their space: that the Greek communists .i^oL JE- ,P reeco ' , Mr , WoodTioUse was therefore denounced by the 

unpopularity anti lftck of vision, lied made three separate attempts to 1! iS ‘ e r f a | JJ? , aaWl m * ho occasional divergence party add eventually committed 

no real chance oE regaining power, seize power by armed force. The uJ? a : 9h h, u!. an i.J acuc ® pursued suicide) and in the .face of mount- 


* dominant turning point was the March, 1946, 
frtiesMW election whifch at British insistence ; 
“ISJSmIi-jY? w a^ not delayed, as the left os vyejl- 
rice b A vear later as th ? lib , en " s ,iad demanded. Soon 
lie Erowina srieSnTU occa ? ,0 " u I »cis -of banditry 'and' fler- 
601, . nl revenge ' escalated'riiito ■ 


these revolutionary • forces wore . left and too entry of. the United Union and to international conimu- „? ui * ce EA -M/ELAS but hod to Army ”, Miliruiv oocrariems aro ' 

luftist in orientation nnd were often - States in the Greek' arena follow- nism (which for a while compelled s 2“ e ^ or I ,1, V c l l ? ore , su,, . lIe 5J? a, , ls discussed in considerable 3 detail, bk- 

cunt rolled by native communist ing the proclamation of the Truman some Greek communist to submit |? ‘^“'PMinting thesltuntioii. While are the sireiigtlis and WealmeKM of 

parties. llnctviue and the Mar shall Plan. In » the -Comintern’s advocacy of the , military wished jo see armed both sides? M? WoodC^auri - 

In Greece the reasons For the paring its revolutionary origins, the 1 'autonomy ” for Macedonia, thus n n !. ail I t ^ ied - .« 3 r a . h fil ! butes thu defeat of the rSs Ieaw. 

alignment of those new 1 forces whh kKE is also held responsible for lending support to efforts to denrivo I j*J vl c 8i L Authorities re J e ct et l t0 t j l0 introductJdn 
tho extreme loft atfft not hard tp.. u*® earlier upheavals; the 1936 Greece of vital territories) the KKE SSL vi!« r ??‘ s< i cl l a i * u ? rrtUa American aid, or th'o closlrw^ddie 

discern. Among iV&rkonr, peasunts labour riots in,- baloqica and the was left to 'fend far itself. While a c my Y 1 Jugoslavia) In favour . Yugoslav border, . 4hah - to tho 


tnu Gxuemo ion nre not nm'9 m, ui>n=uy«ia-. hib laaw 

discern. Among iydrkbrs, peasunts labour riots in.-Salopica And tbe 
and intellectuals there was wide- 1938 “coup" in Crete, a surprls- 
sproau acceptance oi the communist mg and highly questionable claim. 

SEE , Studiously balancing fact and 

P.fitaitatSlfn Jf SJntlSf ^taSie interpretation, thi author- maintains 

on -the ono hand that the sdlzure 


re effective employ- 
nment troops. He 
frequently '• voiced 
\ American officials 


Sr'rr of despised. Metals on the ono hand that the sblzure "Zf'r'T™ to ,: ri . ie euemy and to ffiTf ‘ En “nimB-i a * aa PoWon of American officials 

dictatorship. Tltora wftfl also a «Q*ya». u v force of armn wn« th« .snuggle for pohiicul power wa« !!. « nS i n « n*'**ii ca l prouleiti Rn( | their occasional threats to 

EI'lkSFS 1 ® 2f'«r^sr » “ n ?^r- r „a„d S .. occwrcil ssyn 

Esar- «n v-Si-a ‘-■sautes 

Important issue. Fui 
the outset active re 


Hie enemy occupation!^ °l)eon tradlcrio.iir^huS couldex^ctnn 0 ^ ?* ica , the * v Woodhouse shows clearly that i 

alinost entirely tho work of the left, fn?iv i\ev^ from fact ELAS was ft fighting force b 

which thus proclaimed itself., the UiecommuniS hid not been 5 hoilse’s'Ss tfini « p*fiLr Wobrt ' fo V® BrItish auth °rhles knew of i 
only genuinely nadft nails t force and nSdS te Zt), SSf. existence. Britain’s task was no m 


. . ’ “* u vMiiiiHumoLa uiiucciveiy outhnr's oum for nWWtlviAr radio and th«» J imivemenr, witli its suspocteu uvtnnuvp in 

comblited populist • themes wltfi ^ Vw to G7e“k rebeU vv^ tlf^ 3 - rilB consequences for the Country’s poll* of its vital c< 

organbjalional skills and occasional conviction that in ' nfl themselves 61 IF p , rovc tlcnl future. Lohdon’s oilier prime nbly remain c 

acts of terror to attract and control stances the KRE^was reactfne to did radm?' more It^ °W e clive wns to protect tho Greek «ho serve as 

urge segments of the population. nctunl nr nori'niuod u. An. of tlmli* aum ._u. 1 J. efl ?P 1, . s nionarchy as the best uUnrantco that tion for liio ! 


larce seiiinc uts of Sa nnou laHnn* 01 ' fltnnc ? a fhfl KKE was reacting 
large segments oe the population. actUBl or porceIvwl effortfl t0 B 

In most -countries of Eastern stroy It, rather than taWn'g millt 
-Europe the cause of this revolution initiatives for the purposo of s 
oventnally usurped and oCEec- lug and monopolizing powoi’. 


in Tha Struggle for Greece is a most 
je- welcome contribution to the litera- 
its ture on contemporary Greece, sur- 
co ■ passing all other general studies of 
nit this subject. Its treatment of tlio 
ng wartime period must be regarded as 
ed definitive in fact, although certain 
ill- of its vital conclusions will inevir- 
ne nbly remain controversial. It should 
ek also serve as an excellent foujida- 


trlbutlau of Thfl Suims B nr V;.-^ n0U6B concludes t int thu overuu nero suggesis that tho "struggle for 
Is die n^of it cmSiV hT^ Purpose of tho British policy was Greeco” wns not so much tho pro* 
waging 'their many batdM th! ta presorvo for Crooks o genulno duct of communist revolutionary 


wocce, wuere tile Jert was first Ir , iDYuiuuoumy dujbc- ob fully comuadhlp 

frustrated by British .Inter ventlon ? n V n ^T?‘A Cen lY l L^ c i ,ln ^ \ carefully , pendent and JS-onc (See* 

and, after 1947, defeated In civil controlled "National, .Liberation . . .= ?^ n 8 i»raece. T T , a 1 j i 

war by the ‘revived traditional (EAMJ and its mUltory.qrm, e5 ^ r r ;„i,y /opdho «? a ’ s account Is I rhQtPPnV cfofp 

political elements powerful.ly : bpl- 1 Jf n LAS p ltl 3n jfi** is , llkel y .*» provo . - „; re ! re ? 1,n S 1 ' oa E LAS's- W llJ IvdU V oLdlv 

stered by the United States. ono of his. more cquivoverslal asser-^ ^ Principar rival In tho roslstance: . J 


in British policy was Greece” wns not so much tho pro* 
or Crooks a genulno duct of communist revolutionary 
hat, unhappily, they activity as It was proof of. tho 
go tholr country into country’s general malaise in which 
Bt ono can also con* cunimunisiu was only one among on 
seoking to urm rivuls array of contributing factors. 


tcor noreaiod tii civil n .**mcr«qon . - 

jy the ’revived traditional ES 0 ™ (EAMJ and its mUltory^rm, ^ 

ii olementa powerfully 1 bol- ■ ,. 3n what Is likely, to. prove . especially 

by the United States. ‘ one of jila more couiroversial risser- S rI , nc, P, a L 

i—i.. . 'ions, ha claims that KXJJ’s major Colonel 2 


jWwaHng;- oa ELAS ’a- 
L , va L in tho rosLstanco ; - 
("NotJonal. 


unofri- „"V"; "7r\w7T . S = 5 = 3 === ^ ■ . ■ ■ 5 Of povvur : nationalism, pan- 

bv* th o h-ml !r ^ mft H feW^of ^tlFa ^ I i?« av0r ‘ ' cmilrol over the veaiatanca aw^y IAWE6 -p. MITTELMAN >. Africanism, nou^liguniant, African 

hv inlnnf?' bT A°c - C8 - e . Cr who. from Hie communists,- Zervas wCo THmintfir a socialism, the African pa rsonallty, 

oy years or violence ftnd rear., Tlio Jpmod-ELA^~-flnd oven fewer of had received twan rv-V n Idcology and Politics in Uganda and onlv in 1969 announced a 
books on jth is Subject which the Britiali HoUoh^offlcoM sertt. to' gold m e r e I riuT d pr0fll5 ^ w *> Amlp 6 "move to ?hel3t» in internal 

i!b V » tho IWOs mountuins of Greece-rfaiied to go io the mountains fln>nv mm 302pp. Cornell - University Press, policy. This was to bo noddlid 

and uSum^ in8a ^ r; » Iied X”toHri&htS55tS?d WS- : Werere’i! and winfrAedM 

.*» &i« al 5S^ n> denounce .him to the occubffi === ~=~= terms largely borrowed fromMm. 


by the strong, omb dons genera tod ot .Hie .career off Icow who from^ 

by years of violence ftnd feaiy Tlio joined - EL’A^hd oven fewer of had rrai o Hcology and, Politii 
many books on this Subject which British IloUoii off Icors sertt to' gold sere ins ^ Pwm ObOto to Amip 

have been published since the 1940s the mountains nf Greece-failed- m o „ ■ _ ™ d » ce , » 302nn. r.«r«nii . 


have been published since too 1940s the £ go io the Sma^ns I 

have been - either jbeavlly parUaan tecogniift BLAS’s political master; piled when ^British 

and undocumented -or too frag- Indeed, although Important psycho- to denounce him m die 

momed and Umited in scope. • The lofilcaiy, KKf s disguise . waa not author E • “ 

Struggle for Greece, 1941*1949, the pnrncuTqriy effective add Its control ’. * • ■ 


— — — have been emotionally mobilized, 

perhaps. 

Obote began with the common 

currency of tlio period of transfer 

. — n of power : nationalism, pan* 

Africanism, non-alignment, African 
■ j socialism, the African personality, 

in Uganda and only in 1969 announced fl 
"move to the left” in interna] 


terms largely borrowed From mm, 
But udthout an adequate jntra* 


- .But mthout an adequato 

. • . ideology— a book on iaroon ? n« structure of communications no 


:< / \ ». -. 






\ . ana aven allowing Epr- fle^ll -to, rftaatd’ 

ijir - ** ••**' "'JIT ' ifc^is ^difficult to . Vbf-, possible .soWt«i. ui c* 

Wpdhouse, fetwHo^ to Greeks . ^cap A the conclusion that a sizable - .lfonsd power. ‘Uiia dablte-d 
• SriuT' fi^rauaeion. at porMon of tho Gt?ek popajariob' • tha t Klog GeocgfehaA «ctwe 

^£n%i!L e l.^iyff , u- c £ ra ® : to , k«iow chose to align Itself with the leftist ; tributod tq the destruction 



well the pripclpdljreefctanco leaddt*. organisations of , 
played a vHalmEj In efforts to man- areas controlled 
aBo tbo armodmids and adyised in^tlnitions of. a 
t, lc. Er l , ^ b »duffigritlo^ bit ft' variety ' tlce, education..! 




put which places 
ar of his poUcies in 
djose which are 
Western press. Hi0 
the Asians followed 
Ion of the Kenyan 
tat followed simUai 
anv ' other African 


uhhio at iueoioeu md. wntti na, a« mat wuyw 

'MM 

‘teJSffivS . w _ . <#j1 - : 



ruiUOTUuun i« 
l-.ftll chiefs and wad 

bees of the army- Hi 
I the' national language 
university graduates ti 
flrgt. five years of ,m 
. the *.* puwlc. -sector 
I ^ women to highJeve 
r<»b&! aparti front El|w 
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In the Balkan labyrinth 

By Richard Kindersley 

-.f ' fere uce which must rank among soldier and General Staff officer. This 


JOZO TOMASEVfClI : the most fruitful of its kind. Of He had shown interest in guerrilla 

. .. the contributors, most were former warfare. But even in guerrilla con- 

llio CnctmKs , . participants, able to ro veal points of dhions he was obsessively concerned 

War mid Revo. Itition In Jugoslavia, substance not hitherto made public, with the details of administration. 

1941-1945 !. Miss Barker's own book covering His politics, such as riiey were, re- 


soldier and General Staff officer. This paper on *' Homogeneous 
He had shown interest in guerrilla Serbia " would have made uncom- 


1941-1945 ; 

508pp. Stanford University Press/ 
Oxford University Press. £11.50. 

MATTEO J. MILAZZO : 

The Chetnik Movement nnd the 

Yugoslav Resistance 

208pp. Johns Hopkins. £6.60. 

ELISABETH BARKER 

: British Policy in South-East Europe 
.In the Second World War 
320pp. Macmillan; £10- 

PHYLLIS AUTY and RICHARD.. ' 
CLOGG (Editors) : 


fortublc reading for non-Serb 
Yugoslavs, envisaging os it did a 
great extension of Serbian terri- 
tory together with enforced popula- 


umler quisling command ; nr ver- 
bal or written agreements with i lie 
enemy on mutual nan-aggression, in- 
on joint action against u third party, 
in ill is case Uie P-jriisain. 

It can no longer bu denied that 
the Chetniks engaged in all these 
forms nf collaboration. Even if ive 
Dgeiieniib were to disregard till uihcr evi- 
i uncoiti- donee, Tomasovich nnd Milsxzo 
non-Serb enough Italian and German 


Miss Barkers own book covering ills politics, such as they were, re- tory together with enforced popula- 
relatlons with all countries in the fleeted a patriotic, royalist attitude tion transfers. No less disturbing 
area Is based primarily on Foreign combined with some Independence would have been^the directive sent 
Office- documents but also on the of mind which led him into trouble by Mlhoilovld to his commanders 
Dalton papers and on in ter views, on occasion, once for a demons tro- in Montenegro in December 1941, 
Together these two books illuminate tion of pro-British feeling in 1940. in which he refers explicitly to the 
some dark corners in the making He was the author of a memo ran- need to create, .within Great Yugo- 
oE policy towards the Balkans dum proposing the division of the slavla, a Great Serbia to include 
during the war. army into Sorb, Croat and Slovene Serbia, Montenegro, Bosnia- 

Tf ;« nnt <mr»ri«ine that Chetnik ,l,l ‘ ts ; When this document fell into Hercegovina and the whole of 
hJ R hneTSecrod Scholars *e hnnrts o£ «ou-Serb politicians, VQjvodina, and io “cleanse” the 

in Sjfm.mhfr VMndSvIa £SHf who P»otested diatf it implied that state territory of all national 
in communist Yugoslavia nave, ci n „ MIO sn ^ J .... minnriH'« . 


documenis to prove it he.vmid uny 
doubt. For example, from an agree- 
ment between two Chetnik detach- 
ments ami the Croatian state author- 
hies, Bosnia, May 1942 : 

As long ns tliorc is da user from 
armed Partisan bands, the Cliet- 
uik formations will cooperate vol- 
untarily with the Cioutiun military 
forces in lighting and destroying 
the Partisans and in those opera- 
tions they will be under the over- 
all command, of Croatian armed 
forces. (Microfilm of . German 


in communist YueasTavia have, S n ° P 10t0 «ted tliatf it implied that state territory all national Eorcn. (Microfilm of . German 

llmnc? Inmlirntiiv rnnrnntrated on Slovene and Croat soldiers were tut- minorities and a-tiauonnl olementa; Fiold Command Records, quoted 

'•'labto. Mlbailovld was punished Tomasevich points out that the by , Tomasovich.) 4 

see « jSato aria-sssis-s ^ 


CLOGG (Editors): B ova! ^vernmant’a archives now folhk, that MIhatlovid shared the Tha *■ 

British Policy Towards Wartime jn Belgrade, to deal with Partisan- rnaka any serious effort to appeal 

Resistance in: Yugoslavia aad Greece Chetnik relations from the Partisan “JJJ ■ ™J e j n X and So stS.' “ non-Serb peoples: the resolution 
308pp. MacmiUan. £8,' viewpoint. A hint, a few years ago, This was ^iat " nompSdcT’ oHt ? f chatnIk V° uth organitation 

- ---- — th«t some recoaslderation of the J™ LStot the dme Rut io Montenegro in November 1942, 

• Chetniks might bo in progress, has SE ?miuSS i -hmS! that the unitary Yugoslav state 

In the autumn of .1968, a Yugoslav not yet been carried through into JJJKJSJL S“ dad _ ® E .should comprlso Serbian, Croatian 

historian, walking in the countryside public print. (Professor Marjnnovld’s resistance eador are « PJSJJ: and Slovenian uirfts with ivide 


In the autumn of 1968, a Yugoslav 
historian, walking in the countryside 
not far -from Belgrade, fell into 
Conversation with a Serbian peasant 
und asked him whether he did hot 
think that the Soviet- invasion of 
Czechoslovakia had left Yugoslavia 
alone in the world. "No Sir , came 
the answer, "we are not alono; 


roana m isii. reported in November 1942, fhac 

tuiks werd very slow to Q uout 10,000 Bosnian Cherulks had 
serious effort to appeal «ve-Mid-let-Hvc agfee- 

i peoples: the resofution - 1 "™ Croatian government. But 
itnlk youth organlfeation t v e CermaiM, always more suspf- 

igro in November 1942, opus than the Italians of rhe Clieb 

unitary Yugoslav stato nl,ca » ^Id the Croats later hi the 

iprlso Serbian, Croatian y flar . *° dissolve all such local 

man uidm ivith tviile treaties. 


for they are with - us— the men Almost the only work In English n i 

of Salonika, die men of Kosovo.” specifically devoted to the Chetniks 

This exchange does not mean that was a co^ntidentlal AFHQ handbook, ^ a n caa °jJ^ s l,n ^ er t *^ crent 0CCU P a ‘ 


This exchange does not mean that w>as a confidential AFHQ handbook, 
tho peasant was a “nationalist”, compiled in 1944 when the British 
for it tells us nothing about his feel- had switched their support from the 
lags towards the other peoples of Chetniks to the Partisans, end since 
Yugoslavia — the only context in declassified, 
which Serb nationalism is relevant The Chetniks were relegated to 


.should comprlso Serbian, Croatian y ea r. to dissolve all such local 
and Slovenian units with wide treaties. 

»ssararTs 

c «sr S.-J&JS a ’ssmsSsF MS 

tonSn.iTCu.nfer'SuK 

SSme ed wS! ^afor^dorel^ri^it" Stim? e 7b k 

than the? have ever enjoyed, for 


uie country unaer airrcrent occupa- snmewavs mentor federal ' r I aht. uiese uneasy Italo -Che talk 

tion regimes. • ■ ff n e tba 

i would, indeed, have required instance their own autonomous c ®"?‘ 

leadership of extraordinary Imagin- armed forces. The congress nlso SSSJf 8 * ? ^ 
ntion and persuasive skill to adapt adopted a radical list of social res S^^MiJ v ¥ n j 0t j C0u l p ct 9’ ^he initial 
the Chetnik- irmvement to such c/r- forms which included, in startling ' “fft S!5 e £ p .!lJ n *i M 1 . ftb ' 

cumstances. A manual of Chetnik anticipation of kiter events, enter- ® on a he had to make the best 


movement : 
A manual 


and ail inspiration from pnst^events ^lodaa cf^o vaUy 8 hnd° proved* then? b y ^ omase ^ch, laid down a System as well as land reform and traded i e< l i “ subor ‘H liata 

which are Afferent from those avaU- /^f V e 8 S o focLSefeu^^ their ?* ti ,»r ees - 8 rou P ed In compiles, un | on consultation on legislation. 

able to other Yugoslav nations. foreian nairons W natim and battalia™ . aild e«J«5 there were Tomasovich thinks It unlikely that ErSSS 1 W n l l0n all0WB ‘ l L t l h ? 
in the Second World War ,hn. tfETJE Hfif 

«r SSSM«»% , .SS£ SSSE’&rMiUr’ rcm ‘ -!S? JHua-yiif 


pared In late 1942, of which a type- 
script German translation is quoted 
by Tomasevich. laid down a system 


well as land reform and trado Sgclre 

Ion consultation on legislation. 2KSS5a&^S!lMt2K« lfa ^, weo S n 5r" 
masovich thinks It unlikely that K-SjgS* ”P 1 i” f ,,<M1 „ a,lowB,l . t , h ? 
... roiinaaon of fjefs over which 


peasant Wght~very likely have been with a few face-saving gestures, Tn JJJJJjj 

a Chetnik, a follower of Dra2a the Interests o! great power politics. 

Mihallovid, who seoincd to most of Their ch ef, •* Uncle ^ Drain, had ™S£*tiS ^flySna 
the world, including Hitler, tn bo been condemned to deuth nnd cxocu- * e " 
the most effective resistance leader ted in 194G. Somo Chetniks live on JJf.™ 

in Europe during the years. 1941- under. permanent social disability in coSes DOiidcd 
42. A Chetnik might have killed or. Yugoslavia. Others are In exile, ^SfSJofSer 
been killed by Germans, Italians, Many of tiiese have found their- ffs cnmonlKnfn 
Bulgarians, Hungarians, Croats, place in various walks of life : there S ,ha illnSteotit 1 
Muslims or other Yugoslavs (inqlud- Is ovon a t pig farm -In the north of jj}!* ”| 


■■■■■■► *■ “1 VMdWM| 

only the flying brigades and shock 


itter for speculation. 

In other ways, the Ba Congress 


Muslims or other Yugoslavs (inqlud- is ovon a pig farm -in the north of 
lug Serbs) in the rival Partisan England hearing the name of Ravua 
movement j or he might haVo ended Gora, Mihallovid’s headquarters in 
the war gone to ground in Serbia, Serbia. But the Chetnik ethos sur* 
or fleeing hapless after tire German vivos, if at all, in same parts of the 
columns into Austria -whore, if lie Serbian Orthodox Church abroad 


ion peasant irregn* 

pl-ce in various walla of Ufa : there jJ'^ajSSSKIi XtSrl TV.!® will, tile Germans' anti oven on area: JjJJEEKJ” ..tiTIbl!!" 1 !!!! 

mS££%£ 

3.SssSiS anssss* ssisssa 

togethers of aging men and la a few Tcruple^n ffflicttoR) Tnd ^ntollf “n Clietnik prestige an the country i JJ 1 ^ jj jjJJJJ SJorn^tST text *So mSSS 

£?a f s3li! KSf&W SSSSseS:“i s?SS = iari 

ssaSSSSiat. sssff&w-’awst 


units depended for then- supplies 
on tho Italians. Mihaiinvlc hud lo 
countenance collaboration. 

After (ho Italian cnllapso rhe 
.Gormans wea-e utora willing to col- 
laborate with the Chetniks, and a 
direcriyo of von Wciclis cnnilously 
nutiiorized "local arm [slices end 


for a limited period mid far speci- 
fied areas in Serbia— were con- 


was unlucky, he might have beeu 
handed back by the British to the 
new Yugoslav authorities. Such 


(though evon this lias been split by 
scandal at times), in occasional get 
togethers of aging men and in a few 


was the complexity and cruelty of journals. When King Peter died, his ® 
the war and civil wars which cost son was 'careful not to claim the 
Yugoslavia about a tonth of her throne. In tho ugly flickering of *%. 


w * 11 S " 01 sau wai» carerut nai to ciBim uie r ~ — ■ BO „ nrn i r i s i n ir m ba cn- 

Yugoslavia about a tonth of her throne. In tho ugly flickering of -JS 0 iJiri? nnAfilad° Invasion, 

population in' 1941-45. • ftnUgri terrorism It J s the UstaSe ojdinited with mi Allied invasion. 

• The publication in 197i of Stavan rather than the Cnetniks who throw As for political organization, the 
Pa vlo witch’s Yugoslavia and Sir the bombs and get the headlines. Chetnik movement had none to 
William Deakin’s The Rmhattled It is no wonder if former Chetniks speak of. A Contral National Com- 


of ills name from the text, ho. must 
have known what was happening. 
The Germans did not renew the 


William Deakin’s The Embattled. It is no wonder If former Chetniks 
Mountain occasioned some discus- “eel hard done by. 
won 1 which made it clear that the Why 'was the Chetnik movement 
last word on the Yugoslav resist- such a fiasco ? Various reasons 
ance had not yet been said.. Since have been suggested, not necessarily 
Howard's volume of incompatible with each other.: that 


.... . . , as government ampiuyeBo, jc -nulblv haenusn nf ilia niitl-G 

As for political organization, tlio enough merely to stay at one’s job.* exoreSed nt Ba 

Chetnik movement had none to- For tha Chetniks, there were sentiments expressed nt na. 
speak of. A Contral National Com- degrees of tactical collaboration : The effect or coliaborptli 

J r A ....... lOJI II 1 w ■> .1 J_ II1...1 .i.li. Chetolk n " nl, 1 a ' , l' v I* hnnllfl 


mlttee existed from August 1941, “legalization”, that Is illegal Units 


Wliy was the Chetnik movement and .an executive counctio^ tiiree placing themselves 
ich a fiasco? Various reasons acted as Mihailovids po. IlHcal advJ- , t - 


feet of collaboration on 


sers ; but these bodies floated in 
the air, with no rank-and-EIle struc- 
ture beneath them. Only in January 


=? <S u 1M4 4U .h. « S tnlk»g«h. C ., S 


,3!T "rJSfyr volume or mcompatioie witn eacn outer.: mat a "j .u ^ J. n^i riV TanMort/ 
no 7 ?/ f ^ al R i stl)ry ’ Grand S c, L ategy ' Mihailova's leadership was inade- turo beneath them. Only n injeniiary 
tifc-own more llght on q Ua te ; that the movement was 1944 did the s,a ^ 

■‘British .pQlicyiiiaking, notably by its crippled hv weaknesses of military, able congress; on St Sava s Day at 
AlK’^L 0 " ^ at '.^ le Western doctrine and organization; that Its Bb In Serjjia, at | which , 

W ser ? 0 usly planned a ; po Hri C al programme, particularly Democratic National Union wns cre- 
» i 01 B a ]kfl n i invasion.; Walter SS the ^national question, could not ated, with its own i programme. But 
Roberts has -bMM*’ ■ able' to 'Use : that in tlie interest of unity this body 

hitherto classified United' .States .■ u.. . m iiah n ri,»inn forswore aJl political nctlvitV until 


temporarily For^ a start, 

■ Wile to the 
Archbishop 


pularlty Is hard' to assess, 
t; we nave no means or 


Origin of the Cetnik Movement 
1941-42 ”, two volumes, Stanford 
University, 1973). One day, per- 
haps, we may even be allowed to 
read W. J. M.. Mackenzie’s official 
but still- classified history of SOB ; 
until then we are grateful for the 


ANNE ABNOXT ’ 

The first Portrait ever published of the 
.wife to an Archbishop of Conterbucs# Ahne- 
Ar notfs story of Jean- Conan’s life 
describes > her- upbringing, Jnarr/age, and 
LfieseartHforn faith of- for own ■which has-i 


ment. Of these, only the last offers energy and skill m such matters, I 

exculpation, to the Chetniks. Tlie this was to invite defeat. At Ae 
others all diagnose causes of fail- end of June 1944 Mlhailovid, now 
nre for which the Chetniks them- deprived of /ils own position in the 
selves could be held responsible, govern ment-in-exue, named a six- 

While the arguments have raged man Mmntittee of experts, with WuIy Places of ChnStCFldOIII 
about Allied responsibility, not portfolios^ like a cabinet,' to - counter 

much attention - hns been paid- to foe new Subotfd . government. All STEWART PER-^WNE 

internal Chetnik.' weaknesses, and these moves came far- too, late. . Al* A, superbly Illustrated guide to ft® best- 


(be seatoti tor a faith of- nor own ■which has 
hetpod -■ter; to ,sbom with her hnsbaiW (he 
burdens of his High office. Illusl rated men 
photographs from the family album. 

13. CO, hardback 






guide to fte best- 


'whA " C7iemiJrs ana sanazzo s me unamiir *yi«a«»u **«#»»«, 

■ ■«. i « ,vc • consulted Professor , Zfovemeflt and the Yu&oslav Reels- leadership was disintegrating, nnd 
.Mackenzie in person;. S if that th^ ffiow light on- when MifiallayUS ordere*d his subor- 

.. Now no less than four books, all this area- Wright is added to dinatas in the Italian xpne to- 
embodying new primary material, , their research -by the nature pf .RWe for an TtaUan ^apuujaticxv oy 
■■ deal with both indigenous and their main source material, namely -disarming JtaHan garrisons,, tney 
A\Hed aspects of die war in the* German and Italian military ^and • refused to comply. .. . ^ 

Balkans. Two of them, by-. Jozo diplomatic archives, which’ include The 1 Chetniks’ political pro- 
:Toma8eviqh and Matteo Milazzo, are ‘ both reports from the field end - gramme was : bound- to have a 
. . devoted exclusively to the Chetnik some original Chetnik communica- Umited appeal. Here Tomasevich a 
/ inrnvqment: .together * with Karch- tions surviving only In the form access to documents .preserved in 


archaeologist 
if the growth' 



their research -by the nature nf pare for anj Italian ..camtulatton by I at pEgriroage (Siroughout .too Christian 
their main source material, namely -'disarming JtoHan garrisons,, they World. A fbook to , treasure. J» M 

n . ..i _Lsi(._ i ..DhmJ m mimmIi, ' • ' J ml mil- • W.W. liifrdMcfi 


German • and Italian • military and* refused to comply.-... . •> ‘ - 

diplomatic archives, which' include . The ’ Chetniks' nplidcsl prq* 
both reports from the field and - gramme was : bound- to have a 


yawnlng^gop in our knowledge- The: Iti Yugoslavia — . .. .. -. . . ......... 

symposium edited by Phyllis Auty MihoUovid's leadership can cer- - in Jufte 1941 % Steven Moljeyid, 
: Brtd.' '.Richard Clogg consists of ■ talnlyibe faulted. He saw himself who i later . became ; -one,::- -or 
1 PapaM' ai^.uiacos^ion -from ^ Cofi' ta*> what hftwfti.' a profession ri MihalloVliJ's Close. ppUtical advisers. 


fbuhd ln ; a meniiotanduto prepared 


colqur plates, ■[' £4 SS, hardback. 

The CoiicrLse DlctionaryofReligious Quotations 

^ OfwS^e^bOTk^fo^ all who wrltq, speak, teach or preach. 
quotations from the Bible and » wide range of auto ora, plus an extensive. Iqq ex 

° A^n^ixcriltot; ttotfoniry of quotadoqj. '. . WILLIAH 

i msEimm' 

.- • Btk Margaret Sfreat^^Logdon, 
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ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


£,iS^3to^ 


must have been plain 10 see, but 
agreements could . be kept secret 
Milazzn shares 


with Partisun 


Dcukin traces the history 
legend. Ironically, Hitjcrs inclina- 
tion to believe it may have contri- 
buted to the success nf Allied srra- 


the Allied offensive there. 
Mibailovic's effusive replies to tins sat i 0 „ s 
request seem tn have been less Ilian Drllisl, 

» n I.* I moinlnulMrl 


Churchill put it. greater British strategic and politi- 
ind the neck of cal interest iu,. and influence on, 
c „.id must bo sacked. Greece : the strong British, and 

The other point on which accn. ~ 

tious of betrayal test is that the re j at i v0 we akiioss of ELAS com- 
insli continued to hold out t ne w ui, fhn p., rt i SHn „ o„„ -,.. 1,1 


The human module 


By T. G. H. James 


nidi 7 . ri . «tlSS ~ ;; Dll ills I lit* wi-MM-r- — -- — V , nuitcu to I lulllUllu VIL | mute 

per cent of the Serbian ing competition between the wes- mok H | on g tune to see that their once that we lia{ | a Balkan Cam- 

* when Peter 
stormy intcr- 

(chief 
oovernment- 

*• using the enemy to good pur- stafin in Moscow in petober 1944. ible with Mihaiiovld's determination ^Hiaiksvii? (S^ehSTa quisling and 

pose-might If known. have appealed Jn fac| . lt , vag resolved by the mill- not t0 engage ta epeiatiaefl asked for immediate action, he still 

L the national tradition of co urojjo position at the time : Miss the Germans. While the Partisans j j ^ Impression that a British 

Outside Serbia v n fue r makes the salutary comment WBre fiahtinK the war, and. with ““j,™ 8 The 


Li. e d with cunning. Outside Serbia Barker makes the salutary comment were fighting the war, and with 
the Chetnika stood lk»le chance nE ^lat Churchill did not hand BOme S u CC ess, they would hardly put 
competing successf^whJi thenar- oyer*^ south-east ^Europe (except themselves^ under the ord«*j>f 


Mihailov Id 



movement a strident and ultimately 
destructive Serb nationalism. This 
tension paralysed the wartime 
govcrnnioiu-in-uxilo. earning them 
more British irritation and contempt 
than evon the constitutional issuo 
did for tlio Greeks. Capitulation in 1 
Yugoslavia exacerbated social and 
_. national divisions far more than 
landing was contemplated. The defeat in Greece. Because of dls- 
expectation received a boost from U1 j ty j n t he Yugoslav camp it was 
the Italian collapse in autumn 1943, nevei . possible to have, ns in Greece, 
K.. fc f>» „a j. Unn«,n frnm & a j ng f e military mission accredited 

a ; and a joint 
Gorgopotamos 
l • Yugoslavia, 
symposium papers 
[1 11 on ■v and Ologg 
was not a 
British, but 


ANTHEA PAGE ; 

Egyptian Sculpture 
Archaic to Salto 
124pp. £12.50. 


If. M. STEWART: 

Egyptian Stelae, 

[Paintings 
Part One : The Now Kingdom 
7Zgp and 53 black-and-white plates. 

ERIK IVER8EN : 

Canon and Proportions in Egyptian 
Art 

Second edition fully revised . in 
collaboration with Yosliiaki Shibata 
94pp. £8. 

Warminster: Aris and Phillips. 


°^i! ieI t° d u d J ,e ,Rr B® , y, 10 ibe speed commentary is needed La justify the 
with which he worked. datings nnd attributions given. 

.-The present holder of the Altogether moro satisfactory is 

— F d ^ d !P^ fes ^. rs,, *P‘- H - Smith, Egyptian Stelae, Reliefs and Paint • 

has recently, with the active help mgs. It contains all the material 
P ubllsll F« .Arfi In the Petrie Cnlloctioii inscribed, 
and Phillips of Warminster, initiated carved and painted in two- dime u- 
Bii important new venture, “ Modern sionnl representation, which may bo 
Egyptology , n senes which dnted to the Egyptian New Kingdom 

includes monographs, reprints of old (approximately 1567-1085 uc). The 

— letrie publications (including the collection contains a very lurge 1111111 - 

Reliefs and studies of material in the 


Mosques and gnocchi 


By Geoffrey Goodwin 


new 

Petrie 

Collection. This admirable under- 
taking is now well launched, and 
the appearance of the three volumes 
under review provides an opportu- 


ber of objects which may be 
included in this category, most of 
whtch are relatively little known. 
Their publication lias been entrusted 
to H. M. Stewart, a skilled epi- 
grapher and draughtsman, who has 


ing any such source, Hppcmtu > 
the Germans for arms ; but ihcGt 
man terms 
surrender, which 


verted into territorial terms, with 


1942, that 


Colonel McDowell __ __ 

HQ. German monitoring of Chetuik 
messages in October 1944 reports 
McDowell as having said that a 


Miss Burker’s account of British, 
policy is probably definitive. The 
sym pus hi 111 papers of British Pollen 
Towards Wartime Resistance 


me ueiHuu- uit||,i n t u m to Croatia mid Slovenia allotted to the p ait 'isans .were causing *«•«* 

man tornts wore an ut 1 neilh0l . Wesl nnd Serbia, Montenegro and Germans more trouble than 

surrender, winch Mina «j* RC ; Macedonia to the East. Ironically tha chetnlks. What the British r,« an'in vas l on was i mm i- Towards _ Wartime Resistance^ in 

i]i°? n< I! i,ni B ri bcomiUo at Mi hollo- enough, the only proposals for a W ould have liked, in Yugoslavia as ? and 6migr6 followers of Nedld Yugoslaviaand Greece are a uniquo 
Wfl, 111 1 unlike territorial division, first put for- elsewhere, wbs q united resistance hare ^ nStwed siS fact and insight on .the 


nniii ■—y^’- d .A ll | St unlike territorial division, lirst pui »»- elsewhere, wbs a unueu mmun 

vid ;»<■■» JEfffiJ Slid MlhollovW'a ward by Colonel bailey ns a tern- movement under tlielr control ; and 

Nedie, let alone Pavehu. m . ._ rarv expedient to resolve, the B i V on their understandable legitim- 


subject. But what of the Chetnlks? 
Here there may be something more 
to be said. Tomasovich and Balte& r 
both point out that wherera the 
Partisan leaders built on (heir ex- 
perience in the Spanish Civil War. 
the Chetnlks harked back to an 
older Serbian tradition of guerrilla 


and Ljotl£ have mentioned similar 
statements. Evon more serious, per- 



wild sSil have had to give 

answer to Allied requests 

action against enemy supply lines 
Finally, did the Chetnlks 


to drop Mihailovid was Britisli, and wo'have 'become too well accus- 
j roy tomed to the international yocabu* 
wathout due warn- j Qr y 0 j communism, and this, 
shows that warn- together with tho virtual disappear- 
than once. a „co of the Chetnlks while their 


^1 Sf^rPa%%ns r f^ b t while QS 3 iffi i 

die Chomlks sat idle. Deakln and the Yugoslav resistance. is sometimes put forward by critics nationalist symbols of the Chetnik 

* itnuSSn&^cdnaafMMT choice while the Foreign Office, 

F_ a, ^ S 5J ilvL tatlne the same line, long embarrassed by Soviet _dcnuncl- 


Tn^he sio^MlsT Bnrker^onfe^ea 


l» * **BVW*« » “ — ■ IO OUIIIUMIII^O I'M* Stra 1IMIU wj MBtllfli ■'J , JT m . j 

British efforts to get the Chelniks 0 f Britisli policy— namely, that it movement, require, for understand- 
to attack the Axis forces continued cou ld have produced in Yugoslavia ing, a much greater effort or niston- 
,t the summer of 1943, the same results as were achieved cal empathy, without which- it » 

Greece. I 11 liis afterword to the 
symposium, Hugh Seton-Watson 
mentions some of the differences 
which made this impossible : tho 


VMIPHVMJI ,1*— ■ 

Impossible to convoy what it was 
like to bo a Chetnik. Tn this area 
there is still room for one more 
book oit Tho Chetnlks. 


to the Partisans who 

destroy the Chetnlks. 

Tomasevich and hUlarao will hnyb to one in w^iich she herself was in- ®°. i„ »hn rim . , - ^ -- — , 

none of this, and their books will strumC inal. Working In the Political Chetntk-held terri t ory In the Llm 

disnpooint readers wlio hoped -for Warfare Executive, she sent to the valley, and Armatro^p^ f rt rt I M PCC 1 f] Trig C/rlS L 

a rehabilitation of the ChetliSks. poreicn Offlco a monitorliiE reoort Mdialloviii to. avoid cpmbat by with- V^UUlllvUU AAA WAV J— J Vi-U ^ 


I 2a^L°" ,y . ? Pr ? iS , e SS* . h “ occu rate an d hnij dsome 

already been achieved, by Modern drawings of most of the texts and 
Egyptology , but also to issue some scenes. No method of piiblidihie 
admonitory remarks. inscriptions has yet been found 

Egyptian Sculpture cannot, unfor- which is superior to good facsimile 
innately, be greeted as one of the drawing. The excellence of the 
most satisfactory of tho volumes , R lates , here is in sharp contrast to 
in die ‘series,.. The careful work of “ le indifferent, photographs of 
Anthea Pag6 has been largely fruit-'. fBfiman Sculpture. Mr Se wart’s 
traced by the inadequacy of the' drawing^ wfl] remain a valuable and 
illustrations. Although all pieces are Permanent record of this interest ! jib 
lrt illustrated, some more than once, collection of inscriptions. His con? 

Vno nf there ? re , t0 ° m ?»y oblique views, “eotary Is economical and nicely 
Election *°?^ [ backgrounds are wholly un- jud^ed and shows careful attention 
J ThP suIta hlo. in many cases detail is 10 Wlficant points in texts and in 

completely or parUally obscured, representations. A small deficiency 

Some of the inadequacy may be which should be made good in later 

due to indifferent printing, but it volumes ia tho lack of serial num- 

--..po- Hft 18 c [ ear that tho original photo- here, which would greatly assist 

in St fj? £ er li r ? re i y ““ftw-tory for reference to particular pieces. 

JJj inventions of Egyptian art 

a large teach ing coilTCtion°of an tiqui- S s‘SS all pft hft iSde a"®*? two * volJinfe 

‘ maffE stdESSBsSS SrF" ( S sssssm 

subsequently been- augmented by dynasty-^rith the exSoa S “„*? f i r i as S h P illV0,v8 th « 

objects from later excavations and sculpture of theAmarna Period ^ ip! ? offnmtaUiy, The 

from other sources, notably the treated in Julia SuuniS Ainmm 1KBJ2* ^Eorpttan wrtfat 

diverse and unequal mass of material City of Akh^natw fnd nSSSS* tSSPi Us su . b -i ect ? ot *e very dlf- 

put together by llr Henry Wellcome. SM ^ JW 

Petrle ns 8 ]tmltHlion of cont0 nt. pean m & “SJSlf- “3 

that of the denSiaS’S^p 011 y 1 10 Js not easy, however, to pro- Egyptian art over three mlllemda- 
antiaSities w Byptian dues an adequate study in a field —much claimed, and evidently 

Tr " rit *sh Museum, as badly organized as Egyptian muc h misunderstood— is due not 

^tioidf?« nrfn y i I?? 0 ****} sculpture wiilout much non £ only to the persistence of the par- 

ance stems ' mp ° rt ' ^? lle d argument than Is given here, t^cular way of observing subjects, 

of eVcavTted Si.^? p0l ' ti011 0u T t of , the 175 Pieces published, hut also to a fundamental accept 

numbers® tSrhn^ife ^ st onIy twe , lve P° ssess certain prove!? ance of a system of proportions in 

ances; six more are less certainly the representation of foe human 
attributed. The support provided by 


Two of foe books reviewed here 
contain catalogues of grou 
antiquities in t[ie Petrie Coil 
of University College London. The 
bulk of tills collection was formed 
by Sir . Flinders Petrie, the first 
holder of foe Edwards Professorship 
of Egyptology in tho college. Ho 
excavated assiduously * - " - 
forty years, forming ... 
valuable and spectacular 


H . .ttwj -- --- „ Foreign Office n monitoring report 

Rather their work favours t o Qf thc fu|1 text of the partisans' 
opposite storeotertie. In whlcii uie . j(ij ce rMO i u tions in which a blurrod 
British, faced with the evidence 1 ot passage was taken to mean that tho 
ChetnlK coHaboranon wu , i « nil king would be welcome to “ share in 
-Partisan activity against tho^Axta t ^ Q struggle of national liberation", 
forces^ succeeded In .. overcoming This seems to have started tlio 
inspissate conservan8m . in^ tne Foreign Office on a new tack : main- 

• Foreign Office ^and the reluctance tabling support of Miliailoyti as a 

• of merchant .banker* -and • other oara . t0 p r ay Jn order to ■ get Ti t0 
highly placed reactionaries m SOE, tQ coo p eratc vvlth tlio king. 

- Mira 

. ..nmndiim- and DarkcrS JiarKI 


cioatt symposium and Miss JJarxcr s »«*er shows, SOE’s views had 
.flrif&t¥oF(cH (n South-East Europe changed. .The turning-point came 
Jn th* • QflfAfid World lVflr now throw April 1943 when tTie Chlors of 
iow llghLSMK Staff demanded a «tun|ng-up“ of 

Mss Barker begins. In -that crisp 111 " “““ *" *- n “' , “ 

. style with which she enlivens a 
closely analytical narrative: Tho 

Br itlsh were • -sucked into Involve- 
ment in South-East Ebrepa in 4939 
unwillingly, almost unthinkingly." 

' In the early period, perhaps be- _ . - - 

of tug unread (ness, there a rearguard action, not from con- 


. uerrilla war in [lie Balkans. Once 
SOE Cairo had established contact 
with the Partisans , they quidkly 
came to believe that the* Partisans 
were the force most capable of satis 


drawing, Mihailovid must have 
t&ken . this os final r proof .... .V 

that the British wqro not , _ . T 

on his side. Until then British By Michael Leifer 

dealings with Mihailovii had been, 

if not harmonious, at any rate ~ ~ 

straightforward: they had Urged 
him to make peace with tho Par- 
tisans, and since September 1942, 
to harass the occupying powers 
Instead of collaborating with them. 

These aims may have been unaccept- 
able to MlKallovid (and a remark by 
Sir Fltzroy Maclean in the sympo- 
sium suggests that Mlhailovid would 
have been justified in complaining 
that the British were not telling the 
Partisans to make -peace with him)' ; 
bub - he knew what the ' British 


DAVID MOZINGO : 

Chinese Policy Toward Indonesia, 
1949-1967 

Cornel] University Press. 


S: 


China’s relatlbnship with Indonesia 
has followed a circular course. An 
initial hostility towards the newly 
Independent state was succeeded 


was - 

during the 1950s by an accommoda- 

wanted. end that ho might have to rion of interests based on- foe doo- „r ih^unltd 

take the consequences for. disregard- trine of peaceful coexistence. This &®t? Bl i, 1 . t i 1 ,°„^ eh f , j|f ed of b e h caU s? « 


per cent of local-born Chinese to 
apt for People's Republic citizen- 
ship, has an undoubted coji tem- 
porary relevance. It is required 
rending in any sorious attempt u 
understand fully the persistent re- 
luctance of thc present rndonositf 
government to normalize relations 
will) Puking. 

This book contains more than i 
survey of an Important bilateral re- . 
latiousliip. It analyses critically 
central premises of Chinese foreign 1 
policy towards Third World coun- 
tries. It demonstrates how in tee. 
case of Indonesia an attempt h 
reconcile priorities of raiso n 
and revolutionary prtbofl 05 


werasclieines for buying the Greek but in tho vein hope that they 
tobacco crop ; for a Balkan bloc” . might .use ,the king in order to 


against Germany ; for ,f setting foe 
Balkans alight M (this brte lasted for 
'“"'i rr “ 


1 Z ACT m 5 n. 1 Ml .. LaKU LKie UJM9C4IUI3III.D& &UL UUSA C fifllW Il illC UA WOOLfilUl LyyAIBliiuuvi 

fylitg theCJiiefs of Staffs require- j ng British interests. The deceit, accommodation was replaced by a fc _, ind» : 

yS£L..2S f r C ®„I QU ,^ as it was, came jnto British more* poaWve assod^on in^ foe S5jjJi c poSSl & 

The author argues “that th~ 
trolling importance of events -t, 
Indonesia and China on the sjfjr; 
tion between the two sn 

central theme that emerge 
historical study of their 


fragments. A large series of cata- 
logues, prepared mostly by Petrie 
himself between the wars, made 
much of the collection available to 
scholars. These volumes, particu- 
larly those in which Petrie oxtended 
his vision beyond the collection— 
{.Tools and Weapons (1917) and 
Objects of Daily Use (1927) may be 
specially mentioned— remain of 

groat value in spite of deficiencies 


first-line archaeological evidence 
derived from excavation is. therefore 
mostly lacking. The majority of the 
pieces were purchased by Petrie dn 
Egypt, or acquired unprovenaucad 
from other sources. Many are crude, 
more are probably fakes than foe 
handful suggested by Miss Page, 
With such an undocumented collec- 
tion rather more In the way of 


Punting 


By Kenneth A. Kitchen 


taken on almost every point Thus 
among tlio Sea Peoples, die Pcleset 
still remain the nou-Semitic Phllis- 

rrupurnens m axupuem 

f The Sea Peoples and Egypt (close to f ] a fer T vr f n?- rtS laauad under die Aris and Phillips 

ar no,., p r ... 

' ' ' Cana^nSfeh “Ls^dX cS? W WBrmly «“■“* -*» « «view 


.. - , ir — human 

figure ^ which was evolved at the 
very beginning of the Dynastic 
Period (about 3100 bc). Tho system 
was embodied in a grid usod as a 
practical device by artists in which 
the size of the squares was deter- 
mined by foe Egyptian units of 
measurement themselves based on 
bodily proportions. The grid served 
both as a moans by which scones 
could bo transferred ■ accurately 
from small to large scale, and also 
ns a distinct help to foe artist in 
drawing human figures according to 
the established scheme of bodily 
proportions. 

The principles and method wore 
first convincingly demonstrated by 
foe Danish Egyptologist, Erik Ivei> 
sen, in the first edition of hia 
Canon and Proportions in Egyptian 

idgwick 


well printed and superbly 
i bool * " ■ * 


cause ot tug unreaumess. mere •» » ««•*««»«* «*•««. m mm- policy in autumn 1943. T 

was no shortage - of British schemes cern for-^the Yugoslav government, rich quotes a Foreign Office 

for acrivity in _ tho Balkans, . Thera n^a^.earned Jheir contempt, on ''Relations . beriveei| General ■ only shortly after foe formation of 


Tomase- 
paper 


1960s with the burgeoning of an 
anti-imperialist united front. But 



a. lull. ten daw in June 1940); for 
“embroiling Russia and Germany 
over south-east IJuropo “ ; • for de- 
stroying Romanian oil-fields with 

„ K" Y’*'*- ■ ‘ *'■ * 

^ treubie f Ws Miss 

.anuUe&Bfrfleet.an — ‘ 

Danube- itself— had ' 
fbut the blocking ' 

Yugoslavs, 1 not BH 
. For Yugoslavia 
alternative . schan 
Prince- Paul to res..,, 
replacing ; hhn .with ■: 

, wlio would. -T?he first' 
the -second .,ci 
. becabse . 
bettor.:: 
sluvia’a 
Pact and 
rally id 
these plan 
a British 
ended 
haps the 
campaign 
important 
Churchill’s 
idcu that.. 


maintain British influence in post- 
war .Yugoslavia. . 

But did this constitute a 11 be- 
trayal” of Mihailovld ? The suc- 
cessive British liaison officers with 
Mihailovii! — Hudson. Bailey, and 

! 


Mihailovid and His Majesty’s foe so-called Peking-Jakarta axis. 
Government", according to which fols united front was set asunder 
new information had come to hand aa a direct consequence of radical 

.1 I11.II..I1.. - J III 1.. ‘ .1. ...! LUm 



that ^Mihallovid was still deter- 
mined to play his own game and was 
not fulfilling the conditions laid 
down ”, Ther afore, it continues, 
as most of tho evidence regarding 

»«B , Sw36»3saii 


political change within Indonesia. 


uttnr 

Tho return to a hostile relation- ££f c i a ^ y i ..*5 * t- S S nit 5 - uLt front ■ 
ship was confirmed with radical fragility of the with 

political 1 change of a very different ‘ 

kind Within China itself. And sinco 


atony, inspired Ity rfjjjjTgJriel 
s lifted W««ndfjf5 


l«l wlUiwJ -a 

I October 1967 diplomatic relations i “E*® from -.ifu Indonesia , 

Indeed, fundamental to th* * . •’J. 
ce success oC China « PfJ" y no a- 
4a In foe 1960s 
onary praoUce of the 
Communist Party. 

abortive xooptdD^ 

tn which China 9“^; 
e. facilitated the 
. Hlance whose MfSSg 



This 

bouhd little T>ook is foe second of 
two . monographs- by Alessandra 
Mibbi on foe location and nature of 
^e„ K Sea .Feopks " (thirteenth/ 

their relations vfo^anclenf^gji!? attes f 5 Libyans and Asiat4 c rwere 
Eor Ms Nibbi Sn raSttart totEe nmply ^portaot additional ele- 
usual view), these Sea PeoolL are men “ 0 “ Its west and east margins, 
not invadefs from tSS S £ ■ !Cft » "Great Gre^n 

Syria, but 
tfonal 


veraely, from the mid-third millen- 
nium onwards, the entire Delta was 
overwhelmingly Egyptian in pop- 
ulation, religion, language, culture 
and social organization, ’ as 
numerous scattered monuments 


ara^rimnfv does "Occur in TFvariety" of* contexts 

are rimply foe ttafo- where 01lJ A meSniag “sea" 
-ipaUy Semitic- (Red or « Mad , 0 . ^ 

papyruMte J ’* ’ ' - 


. j A f iat l c (principally Semitic- 
apealclng) foes' of . Egypt - from 
Canaan and ■ evfen ' residing In - foe 
Loita,. an - Wej^WbiChj'# 
moifo^ x%tw . T -*,„ 
Egypt/Sea Peoples conflict would 
thus have been a very local matter. 
In The Sea Peoples tmd Egypt, as 
In other studies, Ms Nibbi defends - 



ther bearing at al 
of foe phrase. 


hieroglyph used to 


and has no fur- 
on foe meaning 


second millennium 


in foe TLS on June 10, 1955, are 
unchanged, but Mr Iversen has now 
provided richer evidence, and 
extended foe scope of his study to 
cover more forms of representation 
than the standing figure to which 
foe original book was confined. The 
principal advance made here is a 
new elucidation of tho change 
observed in representations of the 
twenty-sixth dynasty and later (after 
650 bc), when foe figure of a stand- 
ing man was. inscribed within 
twehfv-one squares of height instead 

against the royal cubit of ear'll 
times, and the modification of foe 
size of the grid-square accordingly. 
The demonstration of tho change In 


“aaa", only Inland waters (rape- facte persist • H was* ^Xfrica *L 8W 

dally in the Delta), and tho Semi- ■ included ' giraffes), and it pre8etlta “ 0 ?* which Mr lyersen has 

dc loanword yam only sometimes j^tered on at nearest the Red '•S!£*S 0, lS' I 2 I ? 
means "sea". (2) That north of Sea, .because Egyptian foips reafo n ^ d * 51^ 

foe bifurcation of foe Kile (that is £ on ; . **«• . containing Indian 


r texts film “■ *■***• uatiua up lur 

evidence reading “by J - the Ramies. Ill) certify foe . ‘f*. 

mo. i Egyptians at any . time in Red. Sea route. And so on* ^ m?' 

wm ^us an Intaod saiutary^ tp have Aris arid PhiUips t^q are m?pmel ■ 

Paopl^ an/coumS. Inlaod accented . vievys^ crispiy challenged, these days tp enter foe contre^ng 


DEREK II1LL anil LUC1EN GOI.VIN ; 
Islamic Architecture in North 
Africa 

A Photographic Survey 
167pp and 560 black-aud-wliitc illus- 
trations. Faber. £25. 

Dorek Hill 'Is an excellent photo- 
grapher oE detail and his bonk 
Islamic _ /rc/ticertni e m North 
Africa is a revelation of the in- 
terior ornament of various mosques 
in Morocco, Algeriu and Tunisia, 
some of which h ave not been 
recorded previously. There is, for 
example, an extensive survey oE the 
heavily restored Qarawiyyin 
mosque at Fez. The Introductory 
essays by Robert Htilonbrand are 
masterpieces. They are succinct 
summaries of political and architec- 
tural history; yet the reader is 
untroubled by die tautness of his 
text. Xfttla is omitted, although 
ono would have enjoyed a deeper 
analysis of .the distortion of inter jot- 
space in tho great tomb chambers 
of Cairo with their neck-breaking 
search for height— as If the soul of 
the ruler were to be sucked up a 
flue to heaven. 

The catalogue by Luclen Golvhi 
varies from detailed notes on 
famous monuments to passing 
references to those that are less 
well documented. Some sets of 
pictures have no supporting in- 
formation, while other buildings are 
mentioned although they have not 
been photographed. This is because 
Dr Golvin considers the work to be 
something of a guidebook, but it is 
neither a guide nor. a gazetteer : it 
is a pictorial record of the decora- 
tion of selected monuments, Tho 
conclusion leads to a critical view 
of foe profuse ornamentation of 
Moroccan mosques. One can only 
concur in this judgment. 

One is pleased to be spared 
photographs taken with an aU-dis- 
torting wide-angle lens, but there 
is o lack of illustrations of those 
spaces which arc so integral to the 
abstract .beauty of the greatest 


Islamic buildings. Without ilium 
ihc tyro can have no idea why ihe 
mosques of Ibn Tulun nnd Qairo- 
. wan are considered to he master- 
pieces. When one does encounter 
a vista in tho great mosques of 
Tunis and Algiers it is a relief to 
escape ihe claustrophobia that thc 
study of continual detail creates. It 
is ii pity that Mr Hill rejects thc re- 
lutiaiisiiip between the carving at 
Brcedon and Konya, because 
Western intelligence is trained to 
sort, order and rationalize. Whcq 
his cook, whom he sb handsomely 
portrayed, produced the finest 
gnocchi in Italy, was it not a matter 
of ordered relationships? 

The underlying weak ness of an 
unstructured approach is. revealed in 
the a section on Libya, which is too 
mmied to be- meaningful. However, 
it js pointless to ask for a book. 
D which the authors did not intend to 
pro du co, or to regret that foe vet* 
n ocular element in Moghribi archb 
. lecture Is rejected.. But It was un- 
kind to Include .two tantalizingly 
small glimpses of foe Mzab oasia« 
Ono . must ignore foe oppressive 
character of later ornament, die de- 
cline of architectural farms and of 
calligraphy and concentrate on the 
diversity of the work' from the tenth 
to the fourteenth centuries in the 
Maghrib, for all the inherent con- 
servatism of foot region. 

A pleasing misprint refers to foe 
court of Kliumarawaih and his crops 
of strapping negroes. Plato 3 does 
not show foe courtyard of tho 
mosque nt QalraWau. The biblio- 
graphy is sparse and some plans 
would have been helpful. The ghost 
of Moorish Spain is as present os 
die ghost of Banquo at a somewhat 
different feast, for a family tree 
cannot be planted without a mater, 
nnl line. 

None the less, this Is an Important 
book which will be consulted con- 
stantly in order to make those com- 
parisons that Mr Hill, who by hia 
reference to foe Karatey titles shows 
ins gift for sensitive observation, 
says that he does not value. Let us 
hope, however, that fabric designers 
ore not ab.nut to cull their fashimis 
from among soma later patterns, 
vulgarized as they were by the visual 
rhetoric of the western Maghrib. 
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Decline and compare 


By Christopher Clausen 


tmc j. siiarpi: : 

Comparative Religion 
A History 

311pp. Duckworth. £8.95. 

With the possible exception of 
sociology, no intellectual discipline 
has been so much shaped by the 
needs and presuppositions of a 
particular time and place — in both 
cases, late nineteenth- century 
Europe— as comparative religion. 
Eric Sharpe’s history is a welcome 
reminder of that fact, and also of 
some dilemmas that academic stu- 
dents of religions have never 
adequately fucea, let alone solved. 

The very resumption that there 
is such a suhjecr- matter ns religion 
—that the world's disparate cults 
and traditions arc sufficiently equal, 
or even similar, to be studied com- 
paratively — is one dial has never 
commanded universal agreement. 
Prior to the eighteenth century. 
Indeed, it would hardly have been 
understood. No scholar who be- 
lieved In the uniqueness or finality 
of Christian revelation could, or 
can, study religion with the 
detached relativism of the social 
scientist, a fact which has been of 
enormous importance hi the history 
of the discipline. 


Both the Enlightenment ami tho Institutions and could be studied 
Romantic period showed a ratliur accordingly. # , 

uninformed interest in non-Chris- “Viewed in Darwinian pcispec- 
tian religions— the former because- tive". Dr Sharpe reminds, us, 
they could he scan as moie> rational »« religion became something which 
alternatives to established Chris- it had never really been before, 
tlanity, the latter because they were From being a body of revealed 
exotic. (Nat surprisingly, Voltaire truth, It became a. developing 
praised Confucius, while his Roman- organism’*. Development, of course, 
tic successors were more drawn to could be evaluated in a variety of 
the mysteries of Hinduism.) Com- wa ys, and neither Max Milller nor 
parativc religion as a disciplined j,is successors were quite clear in 
study, however, owes its beginnings their views of it. On the one hand, 
to two factors: the great usefulness development was progress, and in 
amkprestige of evolution aS a pnn- Max Mttller’s words, “The true 
ciple of interpretation after 1859. reIlgion 0 e t [ ie future will be the 
and the availability In large quail- fulfilment oE all the re 
tity of primary materials that was the pasL » 0 n the otliei 
one result of colonialism Erom the Protestant England and 
1840s onward. it was widely assumed 

“ Darwinism makes it .possible” development of any relif 


religion ot the tuture wilt oe tne 
fulfilment oE all the religions of 
the past.” On the other hand, in 


for a post-Darwinian alternative to 
Christianity as a factor in the rise 
of comparative religion. He points 
out that Max Mliller himself sought 
“a new form oE religion” which 
would be made up eclectically from 
die findings of the com para tists. He 
does not, however, mention tho 
enorinqus vogue of Buddhism later 
In the nineteenth century among 
those who found ' Christianity 
insufficiently compatible with 
science, ' or the boost that tills 
curious episode in Victorian thought 
gave to the study of oriental 
religions. (Edwin Arnold’s poetic 
life of die Buddha, The Light of 
Asln. was one of the most popular 
books of the 'period and was 
reviewed favourably by the leading 
academic student of Buddhism.) 


been both an effect and a cause of 
modern intellectual dissatisfaction 
with Christianity. If all religions are 
developing organisms that spring 
from seeds of more or less equul 
value, choice among them is little 
more than a matter of taste, and 
missions to the hentlieii cun hurdly 
be justified. The tacit assumption 
of comparative religion studied as 
a social science Is that Christian (or 
Islamic or Zoroastrian, for that mat- 
ter) claims to special revelation are 


simply false ; any scholar who thinks 
them true' inevitably abnndans the 
impartiality and “objectivity” that 
the social sciences deniund. 


is the- title of Dr Sharpe’s third 
chapter, and the man for whom 
Darwinism initially made it most 
possible — the real father of com- 
parative religion — was F. Max 

Milller, the Anglo-German pliiloIo : 
gist. Announcing die “science ot 
religion ” in a series of lectures in 
1870, ho soon afterwords defined 
religion as “tho perception of the 
infiuito under such manifestations 
as arc able to influence tho moral 
character of man ”. Kantian ns this 
definition is, iL fitted wall with the 
evolutionary impulse, for any nation 
or tribe might quite naturally per- 
ceive “the infiuito” and enshrine 


tens 

development of any religion was a academic student of Buddli sm.) . 
process oE priestly corruption, and Similarly, the popularity today in 
that the truth of its founder’s Europe and America of oriental 
original perception was to be found mysticism in various forms — some 
only In iliu earliest available docu- more or less pure, others eclectic or 
nieiit:,. Two notable examples of synthetic— Is a phenomenon in tho 
this assumption in action are Max history of both comparative religion 
MOller's own writings on Hinduism and Western culture, one winch Dr 
and T. W. Rhys Davids's on Sharpe altogether ovorlooks. Much 
Buddhism. of the literature it has spawned is 

Scholars with such methods and recognizably In the of] Max 

ideals were bound to be opposed Milner ; the writings Watts 

by the orthodox, for whom tha are an example that academics tend 
world oF faith was divided simply to ignore. It is worthy of note, too, 
onnuirh hfnween\ Christians and that some of the most sensitive and 


The late R. C. Zaelmer. a Roman 
Catholic, found himself in this 
dilemma when ho attempted a com- 
parative study of Christian and 
Oriental mysticism. In an effort 
to maintain the uniqueness of 
Christianity, he made distinctions 
between ,r saci'ed” and "profane" 
mysticism that convinced few other 
scholars; the alternative, which Dr 


* mid auDuiauvtSj miaii iq 

Sharpe does not sufficiently empha- 
size. was to abandon either his faith 
or his field of study. Too many 


other com para Lists, especially aniong 
those who teach in theological col- 
leges, have avoided such dilemmas 


enough between '. Christians 


its perception 
developed like 


in forms that 
other cultural 


pagans. Missionaries to the Orient original writers on zeu 
began the systematic study of such which is largely devoid of 
“ ethnic religions ” as Buddhism in are Roman Catholic monk 


Varieties of assent 


By John Coulson 


HUGO M. de ACIIAYAL, SJ, and J. 
„ DEREK HOLMES (Editors) r 

Thf. Theological Papers of John 
Henry Newman on Faith and Cer- 
tainty . 

Introduction by Charles Stephen 
Dcseitln 

170^jP. •' Oxford University Press. 


(or simple assent) and contuitlon — a 
term which Newman claims to have 
invented. It stands for “ a sight of 
a tiling through and by means oE 
the things which lie about It”— an 
interesting anticipation of a later 
desert prion of our response to 
Christianity as being “one complex 
act both of inference and of assent . 

The second and even more signi- 
ficant Fact is that Newman’s original 
distinction is not between notional 
and real, but between notional and 
imaginative assent— a fact which lias 
hitherto-, passed unnoticed., -.Two 
vears before tha publication of the 


an effort to combat them morB 
effectively; meanwhile, " their 
orthodox counterparts in tlio West 
looked upon other religions in a 
thoroughly biblical manner as 
opponents to be overcome, and their 
defenders as dangerous heretics or 
perishing sinners Much good des- 
criptive work was done on non- 
Christian religions by writers who 
were themselves convinced Chris- 
tians. The problem arose _ when 
comparison and generalization 
began. In the hands of Christians 
these tools were dangerous enough ; 
wielded by agnostics or unbelievers, 
they were correctly perceived as 
having fatal potential. 

Dr Sharpe does not do justice 
to tiie desire of many late nine- 
teenth-century writers (and readers) 


original writers on Zeu Buddhism, 
which is largely devoid of doctrines, 
are Roman Catholic monks who find 
its contemplative disciplines appeal- 
ing^ — Thomas Merton and Aelred 
Graham are obvious instances mis- 
sing from Dr Sharpe's book. His 
neglect of such matters gives the 
impression that lio is somewhat un- 
comfortable about the religious 
effects, and uses of his discipline. 

In an important sense, the ortho- 
dox critics of comparative religion 
in die nineteenth century wera cor- 
rect : the whole enterprise is indeed 
a symptom of the decline of Chris- 
tian belief and confidence. From tho 
missionaries who studied non-Chris- 
tian religions in order to extinguish 
them, to their successors who 
believod they were expanding our 
knowledge of human behaviour 
through scientific detachment, tho 
comparative study of religions has 


Newman’s Theological Papers cover 
the years 1846-1886, Most of them 
were written between 1843 and 
1870 ; and these papers constitute the 
preparatory studies for An Essay in 
Aid of a Grammar' of Assent which 
was published in 1870. They are of 
particular Interest, in ‘spite of Nfiw- 
m&q’s remark when he reread them ; 
fl -How unpleasant it is to read 


hitherto, passed unnoticed., -Two t j 1 • ■ 1 ■ 

years before the publication of tie I “PI fllP ftPOl tl tl 1 tl P 

Grammar of Assent, we find him JL11 Lllv UvKlllXlJlil^ 

.anifliiD. • n A(-r-nr<Tii>a ac ihp nnnns ^ 


ipleasant 


Grammar of Assent, we find him 
writing- : " According as the appre- 
hension is notional or imaginative, 
.so may the assent be called one 
nr the other, the notional assent 
being languid, and, the imaginative 
energetic- What these papers 
reveal is the' extent and nature of 
the emphasis Newman places upon 
imagination, to which (here are at 


By F.R. Barry 


. * , least a- dozen' references; Character- 


former memoranda.” Hd gQei bn to 

speak of -the. Grammar 1 of Assent a* ■ he makes ms Point, in a 

“ the bopij I have aimed at writing tootno ‘* \ . - . . — - — — 

this twenty years”, adding thdt he. A -good instance of . the. dlfferenfce jqhn l. McKENZIG i 
docs not quite recognize it fo/ wbai ' betwfien imagination and reason A <theol « y.* c 
ft was meant to be. lie charactorizes < is r ® adll ?§ a M 

' the many attempts he made to write ■ book like M Comtek though sql5 rUt 


WALTilER Z1MMERLI I • 

The Old Testament and the World 
Translated by jolifi J„ Scullion, SJ 
172pp. SPCK. ■ £4.95. 


It as like tryliie to get Into, a laby- 
rinth dr fortified 'place, his chief 


found in its “ failure ”? ft was this 
thnt provoked Wultiier Ziimnerli’s 
Tha Old Testament aiul the World — • 
n series of open locturos at Giiilin- 
gen where tho Swiss-born author is 
. a professor. His book is primarily 

a ied to controvert nultnmmi's 
. 

Tho Old Testament, of course, is 
e frankly " worldly ” book. Christian 

g nostics have always been shocked 
y this, asking whetlior it is really 
** spiritual' 1 .* or 1 religious ” of all, 
and Bultinenn tonds to the Marcion. 
ite direction, On this view, its 
centre of . gravity is not in some 


..difficulty being to formulate tho 
quesiioq. These; Working. papers arc 
valuable for showing how Newman 


. Betwfien imagination and reason A > heoloav 0 r n le 0 l,i Testament * spirltuaV” or “ religious ” of all, 
is tins— I fed no fear ot reading ? J*® 01 ®® ®. ° . and Bultinann tonds to the Marcion. 

a book Itke M Comtek thd ugli sqid 33Gpp. Geoffrey Chapman. £4.50. )te direction, On this view, its 
■- to be atheistical, though I have an «m.» — — centre of. gravity is not in some 
. anxiety about ■ looking ■ into ort - j higher order, but in the empirical 

-Strauss's Life oPChrist.- . . When Mostt proclaimed the^ good wopld of hIstory 9S the sphere of 

'Newman'* remarks' on , religious ■ jMob^^th/ffise o? bondage he 6qd ’ a ** ft “A man’s obedfenee,. it 
lahguage are always particularly wa? asked ■ who is vour God? 8 what to identity the faith qf 

apppsite, and although they are scat- ^ h “ nam a ? To Ce who heard .empirical Israelite 


'hen -Moafa- proclaimed the good -gjj J ife** * & “HM 
nvs of- deliverance lo the sons qf 

, ebb to th. house of bbodnge.be S*!*** SCHEME 


movad slowly and- painfully towards apppsUe, and although they are schl- nairieTTo Ce who heard ^ahweli with the empirical Israelite 

daritication. He began by defining- tered through his wbrks, he wrote ' me meSiE of S it coidd Jot Comrn ynity. • 

What lie conceives to ba an infallee-,. two letters on the. subject: the one K2d iS that St£m Here,. for Bultmahn is Ota radical 
Tl S?l 0 kindf Chr ^ tiani,y Tn nd th« Pi p1f»n™ u l For him.and Jor diom the heavenly failure. There cannot be a holy 

•WI.S25! “5?' n ,/ -EffiSS! 2 Father is the ' God Of Abraham, prople--oriy _ individuals can be 


tual movamonf against Christianity 
of a special kind : 

• Hitherto a man was allowed' to 


fail ufa. There cannot be a holy 
people-jporfy individuals can he 
body- As Erofessor ZImmerli insists. 
It is clear from both the “E” and 
“P". sources— and John L. Me- 
Kenzie concurs — that Israel did not 


hn&£° Wai all ? w ® d 'to boofc, and the other on eronqmy and i aaaQa nd Jacob, to whom the law 

8 SK- ■’EH. - ISStriU ■S vt ,,n " PUW!^V" * h “na.tht'prephes b,«:. v l. W , 




j. . 


brought Utmie to him that he 
ought not to believe : but now 
- (1860) it seems tacitly to be con- 
sidcred that a man has no liberty 
to belie vo,: till it has been brought 
' f.?," 1 ® ,a him Ip' q rational form, 
till ha can show cause distinctly 


’ ' , ■ wliofie will for man is enshrined' in 

The essentially literary character the Tornh. Jesus comes oiit of that 


quotation from ■ Aristotle, for 
example, arises out of a discussion 


for to them. A non- Jewish. nbu-Scrip- 
ion rural Jesus would not be anybody 


S ot by philosophical speculation 
lat the faith of Israel was formed 
but by the experience oF the great 


by remaining blind both fo their 
own prosuppositious and to the 
implications of their discipline. 

Max MUller'a religion of the 
future, like other promises of pro- 
gress, survived as a plausible hope 
no later than the First World War. 
Many of his contemporaries vid '* 
most of 'his successors were scep- 
tical of his philosophical and philo- 
logical justifications for comparative 
religion, but few have come up with 
satisfactory definitions of their sub- 
ject matter as a whole, or reasons 
for its independence and unity as 
a field of study. The search for 
other justifications and methodolo- 
gies lias given us the psychology of 
religion, the study qf to t ® n J“ m 
magic as forms of primitive be- 
haviour, and tho phenomenology of 
religion, on all of which Dr Sharpe 
has chanters. (He chooses not to 
deal wLtli the sociology of religion.) 
He ends hla wovk with a survey of 
recent conferences and an attempt- 
to point some directions for tne 
future of a field that suffers from 
what lie cnlls “a profound conflict 
of ideals”. 


God when onths are kept, the family 
is respected, provision is niftdo for 
the poor und needy, and nion Ireat 
nno aiiotliur with justice and com- 
passion. "The Church is not an 
event boyond the world but tjie 
presence uf God’s love in the 
world.” 

In A Theology of the Old Test* 
ment Professor McKenzie, n prom 1, 
nent Catholic scholar at St Paul 
University, takes a longer and less 
direct course. Wo must not confuse 
Old . Testament rheology with We 
history of the religion of Israel uuj . 
‘It cannot ho studied in isolation 
from it ; and the audior *ra«s 
the growth of the theology ■ 
the changing historical situations. 
(Oddly enough, the least sang 
factory section is the mswmL 
summary ot the Prophetic tan* • 
lug.) He brings to it rot 
a wealth of professional lea"!?? 
but also a freodom and iowP^ 
dence of mind which 

leads him to unconreuti« w 

judgments. - , 

Perhaps tho most debataMafl. 
of the book is the treatm^ p * cotf . 
messianic, hope which b« dBn 
■ monly. been regarded 
circles as the central *5°?* most 
Testament, theology nut 


'h! v 
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UT 18 Uia iej- be compared with wnar ‘ 
at, a. ttment cjflwiot conceive the’ world ZimnterU has to aay on the subjeo 
] ■feS-c6tu«ne4 and . So^ HaSd appSrt as a tide * 

a ri&jy titylng system, j -it- depends ’ the Gospels. But It stands foe 
^ eidstance on its thing that duf Lord * Himself * 

not "to whom It- Is responsible, eveiythine In his power to 

'Man is ftivert 11 ditm rdnn ** iwwAa tl.V i® Tlavid. 


4 . ’ my.bvyh idoas- .T - at 

. : Those paiiwrs reyflal two inbefeafc- 

•• ing, facts. The ‘first is that Newman's 1 
. natural: mannfir oE phUo^ophl zlrtg is- F 
- .'Very, close to.-: the- ' contemporary , -b 
Oxford ” style, being tentadve.-and fi 
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Pope and his publishers 


By Nicolas Barker 


Pope's dominance over the book- 
sellers and primers tiuu he 
employed (not the other way round) 
is a striking und well-known fact. 
This reputation emerged eniinnced 
from David Foxoii’s recent Lyeil 
lectures at Oxford 011 “ Pope and 
the early eighteenth-century book 
trade”. Inventiveness, diversity, 


complexity, secrecy were the mark 
of Pope’s schemes to publish his 
work. The difficulty or following 


every twist and turn of his sharp 
mind has long been a byword, 
and no higher praise can be given 
to Mr Foxon than to say that two 
and a half centuries later lie Itns 
tracked down all (or nearly ail) 
the subtle manoeuvres which often . 
defeated Pope’s contemporaries. 

The end of official censorship,, 
so energetically pursued by Sif 


Roger L'Estrange a generation 
earlier, wr$ marked by the Copy* 
right Act of. 1709: 4 cautious 

truce between government hn^ the 
trade followed. Booksellers often 
thought ic prudent to conceal the 
facts of publication. John Morphew, 
who specialized in the risky 
-1 pamphlet business, said in evidence 
In August, 1714.: 

It is a very usual thing far per- 
sons to leave books & papers at 
his house and at the houses- of 
other publishers, and a long time 
after to call for the value thereof, 
without making themselves known 
to the said publishers,' and if the. 
Government makes enquiry con- 
cerning tho authors of any books 
or papers so left, in. order to bring 
them to punishment, it often hap- 
pens that nobody tomes to make 
any demand for the value of the 
said books. 

Jt is doubtful if he was wholly 
believed, but his statement shows 
that concealment was common, and 
that it was neither prudent uoi- pos- 
sible to get at the truth. 

Mr Poxon knows the ground well. 
His massive Short-title Catalogue of 
English Verse 1701-50, published 
last year, lias given him a familiarity 
with the ins and outs of the trade, 
which few if any can equal. He 


began by showing how often the 
formulae of the .Imprint, sprinted 
by X for Y, and sold by Z" and. tho 
like, do not reveal the wholo truth 


uu uuL revcai me wnoio rrura 
or the matter, Sbmotimos a totally 
fictitious imprint was used, not so 
much for concealment as to score a 
point in a controversy. 

Pope's handling "of this confused 
situation wns masterly. Beginning 
with, the sixth volume of Tonson's 
Poetical Miscellanies iii 1709 and 
ending with the " death-bed ” octavo 
Works in 1744, he saw to it that he 
controlled the course of evonts. The 
printers and booksellers were pup- 
pets in his scene. His control was - 
not the result of a consistent or 
uniform ■ policy : his methods 

changed, in -effect, four times. To 
begin with, he sold his copyrights 
to established booksellers ; with tho 
publication of his - Homer (from 
1714 onwards), he turned publisher 
himself, employing a bookseller and 
i printer. For the Dunctad (1728), 
■Bqd after, he licensed -copyrights 
' (generally for a year at a time) and 
wed booksellers and printers whom 
be had virtually set up In business 


himself. Finally, in his lust years, 
he dispensed with a bookseller and 
dealt directly wiili a publisher. 

No doubt the booksellers were 
generally able to look after them- 
selves, but In Pope they met ilieir 
match. Throughout the complexities 
of multiple publication (Hoiner 
appeared simultaneously in large 
and sniHll paper folio, with a quarto 
fine paper for the subscribers, and 
a small duodecimo following after, 
like n paperback), Pope made cer- 
tain of the largest share of the 
proceeds. 

The contracts lie drew up bound 
the bookseller so tightly lIiiu Lintot, 
for one, was driven to rebel (only 
to go bankrupt Joter). Popp had, 
as Xady . Mary Wdftley Montagu 
■wrote, "outwitted Lintot at his very 
trade ", : The only area in which ■ 

Pope was himself outwitted (though 
rarely) was that of copyright. Both 
in the miscellanies to which .(some- 
times with Swift) lie was a major 
contributor and in the successive 
editions qf his own Works, lie was 
sometimes unable to retrieve a piece 
he had previously assigned else- 
where. The makeshifts with which 
Pope filled the gaps can ba detected 
in the odd collations of the volumes 
concerned. 

Through all this Mr Foxon 
threaded his way with only an occa- 
sional hesitation. After the success 
of the Homer, which made Pope 
something in modern terms equiva- 
lent to £ 100 , 000 , he employed his 
□wn booksellers, GilRver and Dods- 
ley. His printer, John Wright, owed 
most of his work to Pope, who 
valued him for the accuracy with 
which he followed Ids manuscript. 

Pope was only occasionally in dlffi- By Julian Roberts 
cutties, from-Motte who owned the J 
copyright of tha Art of Sinking, or 
from the ■ government over One 
thousand seven hundred and thirty 
eight. . . 

Finally, as a Sharp contemporary 

E ut it. Pope “ turned Bookseller to 
imself, selling all his own Pieces 
by Means of a Publisher, without 
giving his Bookseller any shore of 
them. . The distributor, us wa 
should say, was Thomas Cooper, oin- 
fiolsley 1 " * aIrne5s t0 Po i ,e ) through 

Throughout, Pope's obsessive in- 


thc current English style of capimls 
for all substantives, iaulic-i for 
proper names mid emphasis, with 
capitals and small capimls for more 
imposing names, appealed to Pope, 
but not exclusively. Ilis experiments 
with the accidentals of his text 
changed from edition 10 edition and 
with thorn he changed the face of 
printed English. 

It is no accident that die third 
edition of Essay on Criticism 
resembles the “ Elzevir " Tonson 
classics. Here italic type wus re- 
duced to. emphatic use only, mid 
eapitnls more sparingly used to give 
n special effect. The use of smiill 
and large capitals, if i-etrogrnde in 
complexity, shows Pope experiment- 


ing the constant alterations, un- ■ 
arguably by Pope, made from 
manuscript through successive 
printed editions, using typographic 
detail as well as punctuation, how 

tn nn nf nn... h. LI. - 


to point, now to simplify, his mean- 
ing. It is fascinating to discover 
Pope using the " simple ” mo do for 


the Homer subscribers* text (who 
were assumed to bo cognoscenti) 


while using a fuller range for the 
popular editions : evidently Pope 
felt that the vulgar needed such 


help to grasp every nuance in his 
next. 

But like all men of genius, Pope 


wus not content to develop u inctliml 
und apply it consistently. Constant 
change was an integral part uf his 
style, and no study of bis work Is 
complete without examlnurion of 
every edition produced in his life- 
time, ' together with understanding 
of the publishing programme inte- 
gral to Pape’s literary output. I 11 
both respects. Pope was the first 
modern author. And, as Mr Poxon 
was at pains to point out, his 
method demands a different con- 
cept of “ copy text " from that Inid 
down by Sir Walter Greg and his 
followers. With Pope, and not only 
Pope, it is not a question of deter- 
mining the best printed text by 
clearing away the printing errors 
to reveal the hypothetical author’s 
manuscript. Pope's manuscripts, 
many of which survive, were to him 
only a partial means towards an end 
- which might not be achieved until 
the text and passed through the 
press several times. 

Partly to reinforce this point, 

F artly to explain the sources of 
ppe» methods, Mr Foxon devoted 
Ins Inst lecture to other writers who 
used accidentals to sharpen mean- 
ing. The first example embraced 
the changes visible in the text of 
Johnson, Drayton, William Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden and his 
contemporary William Alexander, 
Earl of Stirling, between lGtl and 
1619. Here the use of capitals for 
substantives, italic for proper nnnies. 


iind capitals and small ciipk.il.x. is 
Just in be seen, and, since all four 
pnet-i were in cnmmuiiicaiinii lviili 
each other at the time, it is, im- 
pnssibJu 10 resist tho conclusion 
iliat the new scheme wus a joint 
on ier prise. This was the first nr n 
series of examples, including Cowley 
and Thomson, and ending after 
Pope with Aken.side who forernn 
e.e. cunimings by using lower cjso 
“ ' " for the first person pronoun. 

in conclusion, Mr Foxon was at 
pains to remove historical biblio- 
graphy from any suggestion that it 
was an abstruse, even arcane, study. 
" Once the facts have been 
assembled and looked at withmit 
preconceptions, without much 
resort to specialized techniques, die 
conclusions follow logically.” But 
to know where to look requires » 
detailed understanding of the buok 
trade which is still rare. There is 
still u shortage of explanatory works 
on the subject. Mr Foxon’s brilliant 
demonstration of what can be 


achieved by a conjunction of his- 
torical and textual bibliography must 
reinforce this .demand. Much of it 


Authorial intentions 


toresc with the physical appearance 
of his works can ba seen. Ills first 
bookseller was Jacob Tonson, who' 
in flic first decade of the eighteenth 


contury staged a typographic renais- 
sance. His inspiration was Dutch: 
his fine editions of die classics were 
based on the popular model of die 
Elzevirs; he also employed Dutch 
.printers, and bought die magnifi- 
cent platos (and perhaps typo too) 

. for Samuel Clarke’s Caesar (1712) 
in Holland. Tonson's influence on 
Pape is doer in the engraved plates, 
headpieces and Initials which decor- 
ated the subscribers* copies of the 
Homer. But he also set Pope off 
on a different track which lasted 
the rest of his life. The editions 
of the Latin classics, whose elegance 
was much admired, contained no 
italic, and capitals only for proper 
names and the first Word of a sen- 
tence. 

This simplicity, compared with ' 


PREDSON BOWERS (Editor) 1 
Studies in Bibliography 
Volume 28 

339pp. -Charlottesville : The Univer- 
sity Press of Virginia. $17.50. 


Tha quarter century that bus 
elapsed since Studies in Biblio- 
graphy was first published has seen 
a great proliferation of biblio-. 
graphical societies dud journals. 
The result of this has been, obvi- 
ously, that a great deal has been 
published, and that there has been 
a greater degree of specialization. 
The establishment of tho Printing 
Historical Society's Jottrital, for 
example, has meant not only that 
more articles in the field are pub- - 
lished, but that one is less likely to 
find such articles in the older-estab- 
lished general bibliographical jour- 
nals. If a journal of publishing 
history emerges the snme effect will 
be felt. 


Theory of Copy-Toxt and the Editing 
of American Literature ” is right in 
the centre of the Studies tradition 
in its extended justification of the 
role of bibliography in textual edit- 
ing, a number of the articles lie 
well outside its sphere as Greg 
defined it in 1912, ** the science of 
the material transmission of literary 
texts *\ Shirley Van Mar tor’s valu- 
able 1 and perceptive article, " Rich- 
ardson’s Revisions of Chu-issa in the 
Third and Fourth Editions” is n 
case in puiiu. The author’s i nlti-ust 
Is in Richardson's literary inten- 
tions. Conceivably there may ba a 
bibliographical - problem in the 
transmission of Richardson’s inten- 
tions to the print of these two edi- 
tions, but L<ho author has not posed 
the problem and does not onswer it. 

There Is 0 very real editorial prob- 
lem In that the volume end nature 
of Richardson's alterations rule out 
any sort of eclectic text. Professor 
Van Mar ter places before tho even- 
tual editor of Clarissa the evidence 
on which to make a choice of ver- 
sions j the bibliographical work will 
follow that choice. 

Other articles from jfte Impressive 
range of this volume which would 


Jish a powerful tradition m one area 
of bibliographical inquiry, by 

naturalizing in the fertile soil of Vir- 
ginia the application of blblio- 

S rapid cal methods to the editing of 
iterary texts. Indeed one of , the 
most striking features of Volume 28 
of Studies in Bibliogrqphy Is that 
although the most substantial article, 
G. Thomas Tanjelie’s "Greg's 


sit as easily in journals of literary 
history ana criticism are those by 
A. I. Doyle and George B. Pace on 

1 niirtJiai., Tovh nf eiioncar 1 . Vlnnp 


M Further- Texts of Chaucer’s Minor 
Poems '■ Kenneth W. Graham's 
"Vathek in English and French ", 
and Thomas R. Cleary’s “Fielding 
and An Address to the Electors . 
Gerald P. Tyson's article on Joseph 
Johnson lea-yes the reader with the 
feeling that tho author’s “sense of 


»vas achieved , by die visual juxta- 
position of the same text In dif- 
ferent forms,- so that the eye could 
take in the change of accidentals at 
a glance. t It will ba difficult to con- 
vert this into readable form, so that 
“ long, time may pass before these 
Lyeli lectures are printed. In ilie 
meantime, tho texts* with the major 
visual evidence, in xerox form, will 
he available for consultation at the 
Bodleian and British Libraries in 
this country, and at tho William 
Andrews Clark Library, Los 
Angeles, and the Bclnecke Library, 
^ule, in tho United States. 


d jscovery " lias yet some way to lead 
him into the intricacies of the eight- 
eenth-century . book trade. Fur- 
ther acquaintance with it will help 
him to avoid such sentences as : 

The primary reason which lias 
made it easy to overlook Johnson’s 
significance is the stigma of his 
profession. Unlike Curll or Ton- 
son, kept from oblivion by Pope 
or unlike Dodsley, immortalizing 
himself by writing. Johnson left 
no legacy except lus publications. 
Richmond und Marjorie Bond illu- 
minate an area of bonk-trade History 
with un account of the rather laconic ' 
minute .books of tho St James’s 
C/ndnicle, which cover d fifty-four 
year span of the management of a 
major eighteenth- century ' news- 
paper. Three major arllclos deal 
with' what I have already called tho 
control u-aditlon of Studies. Profes- 
sor Tansrilc’s is n atate-of-tiie-art 
piece on the dovclop.meut of Greg’s 
touchings on copy-text, particularly 
by Frcclson Bowers, in tho light of 
ills knowledge of tho publishing his- 
tory of American nineteenth-century ?■ 
authors. ' ' 

Tlie practical result of Greg's 
theory and of Bowers' advocacy of 
it is saen In the Center for Editions 
of American Authors. Whorher 
Anglo-American theories of blbiio- 
graphically controlled oditlng would 
endure transplanting to other litera- 
tures haa always been a matter of 
speculation. The concepts ("ver- 
sion", “authorial Intention" and 
“toxtual error aod textual fault") 
elaborated by Hans Zeller, go some • 
way to answer this speculation— 
and are incidentally very relevant 
to the editing of tCtorfestf. It is 
-perhaps worth pointing out that ill ; 
applying his theory of copy-text 


J. HOWARD WOOLMER (Editor) : 

A Checklist of the Hogarth Press 
.1917-1938 

With a 'Short History of the Press 
.by Mary .E: Gaither 

177pp. Hogarth Press. £6.50. 

“A Small out-of-the-way tree which 
Brows at Richmond and bears from 
time to time peculiar fruits’!, Dea- 
good m MacCar thy (as “Affable 
’ Sfiwk' 7 ) wrote of the Hogarth Press 
■'TOPtoJit published Virginia Woolf’s 
Momftty or Tuesday in 192 1. At last 
we nave an adequate record of the 
•■5ffiSU cr °P 1938) of that 

ama rour enterprise, planned 
hm- *s a ^version for an over- 
snbo-lf ; but developing in 

lnt0 “ full-blown com* 
“eccifll imprint. ; 

'"‘ tten some 

.■ ■ f. ■ 

■ -Otf* • .. V 


ground. The essay is rather reveren- 
tial in tone, dwelling too little on 
Leonard Woolf’s not ill-recorded 
faults as a manager — a very demand- 
ing and efficient (though a highly 
effective) control which ensured a 
growing professionalism of attitude 
and output, but also ensured a rapid 
turnover of assistants. Miss Gaither 
u also rather sparing of technical 
details and .gives .virtually iia aes- 
thetic assessment: of the publica- 
tions... ■ ■. 

.. They were certainly very umlsual 
in appearance to begin with, ‘ and 
were soon to develop q distinctive 
house-style. The TLS., reviewer 
picked on the “ odd, Fjtzroy-Square* 
looking cover” of ■ Kew , Gardens tor 
comment, and the oddly interesting 
decorations outweighed the amateu- 
rish and unappealing typography* 
of the early .publications t even 
so if was fortunate that tho literary 
and intellectual contents were suffi- 
cient to command serious considers* 
ton , sfltaU ..cir?Jfl. 1 ( 9 f 

series subscribers. 


would have liked to have 'more in- 
formation on a number 1 of paints. 
“Orange paper boards printed in 
black" and similar descriptions 
could without difficulty have been 
expanded to mention the illustrator. 
References in the introduction to 


Vanessa Bril,. Carrington and others 
dp not percolate to the checMtat. 
Npr dp the pale grey ^reproductions 


of covers convey, the consistent; 

advanced" visual appeal of ihelr 
subjects, or the attractiveness of 
Vanessa Bell’s designs, for which 
some ’ original drawings . Were 
recently to be seep In the commer- 
cial gmlertes. 


orma^oa sid $tatis 


. The compiler’s decision to omit 
reprint information mid' statistics 
is understandably but it , would 
nave been of some value in charting 
the development of the business ta 


A hut it . would 
e value in charting 


denda) qitil., riow .be added i th by 
e . books qf - 
R.ciart recently deposited 1 
in the National Library qf Scotland. 
Errata, addenda and even a manu- 
script deletion in the review copy 
indicate an all too hasty prepara- 
tion where much still remains to 
be done, not jwt in the Illustrations 
and statistics I have mentioned. 

None the leas, tho record of the 
press’s output ■ in, tiiesb twenty-one 
years , makes impressive and stimu- 
lating reading, Bibliographers who 
know thfrMacmfHffn mbifoxtanhical 
Catalogue 1843J889 (189lf wiil be 
avrarfe of the pleasure* of viewing 
between two covers the. output of 
an imppmpt imprint over ■ a Jong 
period. frpxh tha Virginian 

,tw the Lednat'dic 

A'. 


-Greg was handicapped by a lack 
or. circumstantial * knowledge of 
..§bflkespeqra*s -fffq and 'of conteiti- 
■t&r&y- publfthing ■ which' : eertalnj/ 
not triable Bowers, with Haw*- 
thorne or Cram 
’-Goothe or C. F. 1 


and 'of conteiti- 
'which - ; certainly-* 
were, with Haw* 
or Zeller with 


‘liootbe or C. F. Meyer.- 

John O’Connor's “Compositors i> 
« n ?- the Shakespeare Pirit 
Folio” is buoyed up by an optimism' 
— As we strip away the vender bf 
compositor! al features, the charqc- 
terisnes of tits no-Ionger-extant.topy 
begin to 5 awear "—which the re- 
suits hardly seem to warrant One 
may qsk -whether a method Mich, 
has produced such massive disagree- 
ment junong scholars as apbeara la 
his table of composiuir attrihutiqiu 
in Measure for Measure is going to 
strip the veneer off onythfng. 

The admirably wide range of -this 


know whlch titles were reprinted^, 
possibly with some indication qf 
quantities. The production figures 
of first printingv sphie 'of whfch 

expanded In three pages of ad-: 


jwy ' and ; a sfeiaj . work tin ’ death- 
wgin« frqm Leonard and 
YiffWa WoolPs Twq. Stories (1917) 


volume of Studies, in JHWography 
ej i com passes not only Chaucer nut 
Elizabethan literature with the re- 
construction of on unexpectedly Im- 
portant 157/ -edition of The Paradise 


Tiif|, L w«,.yrw 

■source of .reftocti 

hye. '^nqrjjy md 
whatbecamo ft nt 
no nfeans out-of-£ 


i. the ia|tia- 
ieviairiOnt.pf 


bertis .autograph a 


tb- copy, mid 

ttSMUure wth; 
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10fl 6; TLS SEPTEMBER 3 1976 RENAISSANCE STUDIES 

The cult of antiquity 


By Nicholas Mann 


flit'll. il. fr.Otir.lf (lirfiiori : 

Cultural Aspects of the Ititliun 
AetuiUsnnce _ . 

Ksspys in Honour of Paul OiK.ir 
Ki-lstcller 

554|>p and 13pp of illustrations. 
Manchester University ■ Press. 
117.50. 


hi c.iokiniJ Its hooks , hy iofr.Metl doned p.iriiugraphy for the legal ^ 
light, bur is L'omcju with con veil- business of the Neapolitan c unit, to ® 
tioiirtl ultra-viulet. Income almost a paradigm of ihe B ^ 

. ti i Iai in ■■ r.-rii Renaissance humanist, cultivating JLflA RJrJL li-lv 

In his (ledicuioij jeitei, Ctcil thjj 0(i|m , 0 j AcUoltti&Uip and the 
Clough spooks of a shift av.ay Finm ancie|U world whilst deeply in- — —— — 
the focus on a aiiu,tu city l ®w u| ds | e) itl ,h 0 , Wi jmii«n of affairs t oca i Hktorv 
th v cult of untujuliy us n subjee ftf s[aje T|||f vc , * samo , iattern is UOCal rtlStOry 

tor research, and it m Hue that -. r , lClr . lrtrf -stroma hw the Stf.WART, SHEILA. 


Harding^ T. D. and Mariu.anu, V. R. 

• The Siu'iHun Richter-R«u-cr. 

14Cpp. BatsEord. £3.95. 

So swiftly to fusliions change in 
modern chess that it is surprising 
i that a work uf this highly imerest- 

1 Ins section on the Sicilian Defence 

should he produced nt this particu- 
lar moment. It wus popiilar in both 
interiint tonal nod clul) circles ill tile 
early 1930s, but us the chief 
exponents of t|ic line began to with- 
Countrp Court- draw from active combat so the line 


cal a ntiq u I ties. Su pported by tUU.y. ^ C a man Tike the banker having adon.ee 
5 . X ."°J)L Francesco Sassetti, who may well room at t the lur 


platos. Yet this particular article is hayc j, een ru ined, *as Aibinia de la reads: “ Men teachers 


Jit the full flight from fact that IO ,y 0 e patronage, and this is only 
marks certain kinds of tushlonnole ' one t ^ e m any aspects of Renais- 
academlc discourse, particularly in &QXlce culture which are touched on. 
Italy, it Is by now almost convert- Apart from largely historical 
tional to deride what is called accounts, such as Nicolai Rubin- 
"positivism." Yot the present vita- sl0 | n > s pr0D f that Michelozzo did, 


in of the century. It whole line! T. D. Harding and P. R. 
sachers may take one Mark(and have efficiently collected 
week for courting ■ and selected the valid lines of the 


Ifty, end future 
Mince sdwlarsliii 
in jin small men 


“ “ Women teachers who marry or en- woma oear suit tne average pmyer. 

Nor finally is the spread of tfoa a B ge In any other unseemly conduct There does not, however, seem to 
piiaissHi.ee beyond Italy neg- will be dismissed." The book, illtis- be any evidouco to substantiate the 


tigublo fact-finding labours of a fill duciiiiieitiatinii of the rise and manuscript*. this is an ever-present 
scholar who would not regard I lie f a u n f Ludovico Sforza’s financial minor 'theme. It is the manuscripts 
term iioslitvist us an miult, , iou think- Link. the " Deput.it i del aild books themselves, however. 


wifi be dismissed.” The book. Ulus, be any evidouc? to s«ibstant late the 
i rated with some rather pleasing publisher s f Cloin. tli»t ■ they have I 
drawings by Jean Luwrence, is n introduced^ some oilfemnl ideas or 
retrospect of the quaint customs Hioir own . 
and taboos attending courtship und Transnort 

marriage among south Warwick- 1 T , 

shire villagers In n more formal and „ j ' , fiSe hq?* 

disciplined age. The recollections, '^Ph 

rkof “ fn.mh.i, Vntp •’ 194pp. Ayi . Fust Avenue Pub- 


monumental catalogue of n.anu- S5T 0 , w the pseudo-sciences. ^ViS ly (Sd lit. ric iveW u?ot aoneaboth as ligh entertain met pioneer Stockton and Dm-lh,grpn 
scripts, would remain the nidi- re pi-cscntcd by Polizimio’s horns- [heDroWeins ofa texlLlscliolar Hsnrial document Railway were widely reported in die 

Reusable guide , to what was co l pL . t Phi Up McNair! ; from Ludo- wih a widesiread document. a ud an teLe\dsioii but not all 


pen sable guide ' to what was cn p C 


. ... Schmitt 1 ■ humm ist composed are documented: Atlos \ 13 2pp. Borough of Luton answers will ba found in this good 

Tt is therefore entirely appro- (Umiies n. s»cnmittj , iiumanisr c ardina i Domenico Capronlca s by Museum and Art Gallery. £3. ft n s wei s wi 1 1 oh idu _ _ wliidi U 

priuto that Cultural A*J*c* '/[ohn^Lariie^Ta Ba?to R |omco L Zuni A. V. Antoiiovics. the coiidotliere Following the Flora of Bedfordshire nerclfuny untSmed by cloying nos- 
of the Italian Renalisance should ] n and Antp.no da Marsc.ano s by M. E. (1953) by the same author, the Atlas S * 

in the main represent a strong { P Braudl - f.om Ma lett, and, in a quite outstand- is a fuller and more precise inter- " r 8 ' t J5 

current of hard -factual scholar- Anmito ^ ■ 1 ■ ™“> i ,lffly ?d*oJ«riy fttritton, Francesco potation of the Incotiou and disui- War StlldlCS 

*MV- A .WJorty of the arti- Kelnnl a Ad pLofo Gloves criticism Sassetu’s by Aibinia de la Mare; button of plants in tlio ndministra- Warner Oliver: The Br/tis/i Nmy. 

cles are solidly documented, offer- Kemp) ami Paolo Wovo s crmcisni ia ter collections too are explored: t i ve Comity. General maps Illustrate igipn Thames und Hudson, 

ing in -many cases In (fair upnen- ic C * rtroS? tfa m of I he Ita'ian purdhases of Lord Har- the UM of t i, 0 National Grid as well S®‘ * 

dixes lists of manuscripts, editions ««* c, seon through the eyes or j by C. E. Wright, and the Duka as t | ie ncc0 uiH of altitude, rainfall. To 4 ^ t0 tell the history oE the 

AL nB VoTci„2^v'e r d h |nd«« " Kon|) SS'J'.S *«ilogy. ecoIo^c.M.ablH..., ...tui.j n. W Iromjl. Tuto_b.gl.. ; 

manuscripts and humanists make Q«e Phlitot (Roger Jacob), 
the book as a whole into a most At the same time these essays 
valuable instrumetit de travail. Nor illustrate the intimate involvement 


accounts bothered to ask what MT^i. 
. pened to the mllway id die years | 
o Plant {*„ fo ii ow . This and many other 


liver: The Uritinh Navy. 
.Thames und Hudson. 


to tell the history of the 
navy from its Tudor begin- 


u . iner 5 oianoguisneu tetters from t'etraren on wares, m |10 etry, and Dennis E. Rhodes’s follows the plant sequence of J. E. niicrocosm of British naval history, 
English scholars, do not amount to the most basic level, D. 8. careful documentation of a much Dandy’s List of British Vascular but It is a microcosm that pliuers 

anew.orayeii a wholly unified Chambers show* hour the teaching maligned Nuovo cortegiuna. Pltmta (1958) and the maps arc through tv vme skill in selecting the 

. view of -the ItnUnn Renaissance. It activities . of the University of J . , .. f haSid on tetrads (2 km by 3 knt) SonSal? of tho story. Text and 
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TLS SEPTEMBER 3 1976: 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


NATIONAL MARITIME 


MUSEUM 


Assistant Keepers lor. the following posts at Green- 
wich: .... 

Curator of Antiquities 

... to be responsible for the security, documentation, 
conservation, augmentation and display of the collec- 
tion whloh Includes Items of precious metals, ceramics, 
furniture and nautloal equipment. Interest In maritime 
history, detailed knowledge and some experience rele- 
vant to the collection, practical interest In the sea 
and ships, end reading proficiency In one or more ’ 
modern foreign European (anguagea essential. Appoint- 
ment a9 AK I or II, 

Curator of Astronomy 

... to be responsible for the astronomical ancl horo- 
logical collections, their display and cataloguing; carry- 
ing out research; and answering enquiries. Extensive 
knowledge of the history of science In general and 
of the hlaldry of astronomy and horology In particular 
essential. Appointment as AK I or If. 

Calrd Librarian 

... for the supervision of b'ook acqulslons, documenta- 
tion, shelving and reserve collections; security of Ihe 
coileotion; management of staff and Reading Room 
services. Candidates (aged at least 28) must be 
qualified librarians with experience of library manage- 
ment and an interest In maritime history. Appointment 
bb AK I. 

SALARY: AK ! E4.990-E7.895; AK II £2,9a0-£4,485; 
starting salary may be above the minima. Non-contrl- 
butory pension scheme. 

For further details and an application form (to b'e re- 
turned by 23 September, 1976) write to Civil Ssr- 
vlce Commission, Alencon Link, Basingstoke, Hants, 
RG21 1J0, or telephone Basingstoke (0268) 88551 
(anBwering service operates outside office hours) or 
London 01-839 1992 (24 houc answering service). 
Please quote ref. G (30)382. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY OF SCOTLAND 

Assistant Keeper 


... for work which Inatudes arranging, describing and 
indexing manuscripts over a wide range of categories ; 
replying to enquiries from the publlo ; supervising and 
advising readers In a Reading Room ; compiling annual 
and * quarterly accession lists ; preparing exhibitions. 
Opportunity to apealaJIae In a particular aspect of 
the Department of. Manuscripts' work. 

Candidates must have a 'degree with'' 1st or 2nd 
class honours, or a postgraduate degree, or an 
equivalent qualification. Experience or archives work, 
and qualifications or Internet In Scottish History and/or 
Scottish Literature advantageous. . 

8 ALARY: Aa AK First ClaaB E4.715-E7.420 or AK 
Second Claes E2,705-£4,210. Level of appointment and 
starting salary according to age, qualifications and 
experience, Non-contrlbulory pension scheme. 

For further details and an application form (to b'e 
returned by 24 September 1976) write to Civil Service 
Commission, Alencon Link, Basingstoke, Hanls RG21 
1JB, or telephone Basingstoke (0258) 68551 (answer- 
ing service operates outside office hours) or London 
ref 0 Q 9 ( 31 00 g h0Ur an8 werlng service). Please quote 


County Council 

Senior 

Assistant Archivist 

Salary Grade A.P.4/5 £3,366 to £4,095 
p.a. plus £312 Supplement . , . 

Senior Assistant required for the County Reoord Office ' 

In Aylesbury which Is a modern, purpose oullt office. . • 
Duties will Inolude a wide range of professional acllvl- - 
ties- In addition to deputising for. the County Archivist 
as necessary. • • . 

Applicants should tie graduates Holding the Diploma fn 
Arohive Administration and should haVe hpd several* 
.■years’ experience In record office work. ■ 

Applications giving.' details of age, qualifications, end : 
pretfoua t experience/ : together with the . names and ; • - 
addresses of two referees, should be sent to the County 
secretary and Solicitor, County HaU> Aylesbury, by -17lh ; 
.september,,107g, 1 ■, . 


LEISURE SERVICES DEPARTMENT 

Professional Librarian 

Post No. 84 

(l/c Mobile Library) AP 1-4 E2,127-£3,702 
plus £312 supplement per annum. 

The Professional Librarian la In charge of a Mobile Library, 
based nl Bevnrley arAJ serving a large rural eroe lo the 
norlh of (ho (own. A five-day (Monday to. Friday), week . . 
apereiee end Ihe service Is forlnlghlly based an nino 
routes per fortnight. The Driver/Assistant deals with (he 
Issuing end discharging of books, so that ihe librarian Is 
able lo act ea readers adviser. 

A qualified Librarian, preferably with some experience of 
roaaor service Is required. Energy and enthualBBm are 
essential, aa la good health. Good book knowledge and 
Ihe ability to mix with people at Bit (avals ere daelrebte. 
Application forms available from and returnable lo : 

■ Director of Leisure Services, AS. Central Library, Albion 
Si reel, Hull. 

Oloslng dele 13th September, 1878. 

riv Humberside — 
lillffk Counlii Council 


LIBRARIES AND ARTS DEPARTMENT 

SENIOR ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

(Slock Control) 

£3,366-£3,702 plus £312 p.a. Supplement 

A Chartered Librarian Is required to [olrt a small team 
working under the general direction of the Assistant Chief 
Librarian (Bibliographical sfirvloas) to ensure that a well 
balanoed Block Is maintained In all Libraries. Much of 
this work will be undertaken In cooperation with district 
management teams. 

Application forms and further details from-' Ufa Chief Per- 
sonnel Officer, Mercian House, Mercian Way, Ashton- 
under-Lyno, Lancashire, to be returned by 13th September. 


Tbmeslde 

Metropolitan Borough 


Library Assistant 

£3,367-23,71 7 p.a. Incl. (plus £312 p.a. Supplement) 

Required with', preferably, at least four years’ relevant 
experience, fpr a post In the North Kensington Lib- 
rary, mainly in the Lending Department. This building 
la at present undergoing major internal modernisation. 

The Royal Borough of 

KENSINGTON AND CHELSEA 

Further Information available from the Staffing Offi- 
cer, Monica. Quin. Tat, 01-937 2542, Ext, 47, or r phone 
937 8582 ( 24 hour answering aarvlcej quoting Ref. 
435 to obtain application form, whloh should be retur- 
ned fjy 17 September, 1976. 


' PART-TIME 
CLERICAL ASSISTANT 

(Walo^qr Fqria|p^ ^ Vi; ^ ‘ • , 

’tiSt^lcnbwIerfge ‘bit library Wor^ for- International' 
firm in the City, moving to Strand area in 
December. Interesting and varied . work. Six 
hours a day - (five-day week). Aged 21-35. Salary 
up to £2,000 per annum. Telephone Mrs. Laidlaw 
on 01-606 8080. 


LONDON BOROUQH Ot BARNET ;' 

•: EDUCATION DEPARTMENT ■ 
BARNET COLLEGE pg FURTHER EDUCATION 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 


Librarians. 36 hriurs per week, . some eveMtig duty lovotved 
bat no Sritordoy duty. . . . i 

Salaiy ecale Al*3 £3j,207-K,567 inclusive, pips £312 Supple- 
ment Fayatesnt • . . ■ . , ; 

Application forms and further, detdlfs - from , tbaiPrincIpef,; 
Barnet . College, Wood - Street, Bar not. . Harts. EN5 4AZv 
Tel. pj : W.9?Si, Be.f. 3^1, . . // : ; 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

Computer Analysts and Programmers 

CAP is the leading Independent software house pro- 
viding professional consultancy and programming 
services lo Ihe computing community. 

Our library forms an important part of our ’communi- 
cations group. We now require an assistant librarian 
to consolidate our overall Information service-. Appli- 
cants should be professionally qualified with two years' 
practical experience, Ideally In a computing environ- 
ment. The prime requirement 1 b the ability to establish 
priorities while coping with a demanding workload. In 
addition to Ihe normal library duties, there is a high 
proportion of enquiry work, 

The envisaged starting salary Is around £3,250, plus 
£150 London Allowance. Fringe benefits Include 4 
weeks holiday, luncheon vouchers and group sickness 
insurance scheme and staff mortgage Bervice. 

To apply contact: 

A. V. W. Knott, Assistant Personnel Manager, Compu- 
ter Analysts and Programmers Ltd., CAP houbo, 14/15 
Great James Street, London WC1N 3DY. 

Telephone : 01-242 0021. 

Britain's Largest Independent Software House. Also 
in Reading, Manchester and Overseas. 


COURSES 


THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE AT BUCKINGHAM 

(supported by the Independent University Trust) 
Offers two-year courses commencing January, 1977 In: — 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, HISTORY & POLITICO 
ECONOMICS, LAW, ECONOMICS 6 POLITICS 

Residential accommodation la available and teaching Is 
by means of lectures and tutorials conducted on a one- 
to-one basis. All main courses include supporting material 
In Mathematlos, Life Sciences and Languages. The College 
runs courses In French and German on the continent In 
the period Oclober-January for which enquiries are Invllad. 


The Buckingham Licence is recognised aa equivalent 
to a BA (Hons) degree by many professional organizations 
and universities. Funds are available for partlourariy able 


candidates to receive bursaries and scholarships from the 
College's own resources. Full details are given In the UCB 
Prospectus- which, together with an application form, 
can be obtained from: 

The Dean of Admissions, University Collage at Bucking- 
ham, Buckingham, MK18 1EG. Tel: Buckingham (02802) 
4181. 
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